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READERS WRITE 





Dogs Knew It Long Aago 
I am deeply interested in your Science, 
Medicine Department. This department I 
have observed is presenting in better form 


as much or more new information as , 


those of magazines costing three to five 
times its reasonable price. This week I 
was aroused to writing after reading the 
findings of three chemists who say they 
had just discovered grass to be richer in 
vitamins than like amounts of fruits and 
vegetables (PATHFINDER, April 20)... 
Playfully I showed the article to my 14- 
year-old dog, “Spot,” and believe it or 
not he went right out and ate some more 
grass. I don’t claim my dog can read 
but he knows his vitamins better than the 
scientists. For has not he and his an- 
cestors eaten grass as a tonic for untold 
generations while the scientists are be- 
latedly just now wise enough to imitate 
them? 


Beebe, Ark. 


Hamp Williams 


More About Bees 

In regard to your article, “A Bee- 
keeper on Bees,” (PATHFINDER, April 
13) you agreed with Dr. Yost that “Bee- 
mating can be controlled by allowing the 
drones of only one hive to mate while 
keeping other drones trapped.” 

This may be true in theory; but not 
in practice. What beekeeper is going to 
put drone traps on his neighbors’ hives 
for miles around? For it is not unusual 
for drones to mate a great distance away 
from their own hive. One must also con- 
sider the bees that are in the trees. 

Clarence Tontz 
Stillwater, Okla. 


Bees regularly attack me when I am 
up wind from them, while others along- 
side me are unmolested. I have worked 
close to their hives from down wind, and 
had no trouble until one flew where it 
must get some odor—“disagreeable odor” 
to it. I have worked considerable with 
them, but must wear every protection to 
escape stings. Then, they try their “high 
note” buzz which denotes anger. 

Wm. H. Ensign 
Roscoe, Calif. 


_ Dial Phones & Operators 

In the Random Statistics of PATHFIND- 
ER, April 20, there is mention made of the 
fact that since the advent of the dial tele- 
phone the number of operators have in- 
creased from 190,000 to 300,000. This is 
hard to understand for in this particular 
district about 65 operators will be laid off 
when the dial phones replace the type 
now in use. 

E. Raymond 

New Bedford, Mass. 


Origin of Angling 

Your origin of the sport of angling 
(April 13) dates back to the allusion made 
to it by the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
Why not to the origin of man, unless you 
differentiate between angling and fishing? 
If so, what is your definition for one and 
the other? 

You are erroneous in stating that the 
first known book printed on angling was 
Winkin de Worde’s “Treatyse of Fyssh- 
inge,” in 1496. This treatise is attributed 
to Dame Juliana Berners, the Prioress of 
the Nunnery of Sopwell, near St. Albans, 
England. Wynken. de Worde, was the 
printer who is credited with publishing 


the “Boke of St. Albans,” which contain- 
ed chapters on hawking, hunting and coat 
armor. The treatise on angling was the 
fourth section of the book... 

Joseph B. Pearman 
Closter, N. J. 

[There is a difference between fishing and angling. 
Fishing is the more general term, meaning to attempt 
to cateh fish by any means, such as with extended 
arm, spear or gig, net, or hook and line. Angling is 
the art or sport of fishing with an angle (fishhook) or 
with baited hook and line. The very earliest man had 
no hook or line, and as PATHFINDER said, the first 
known mention of this type of fishing is found in the 
most ancient books of the Bible. PATHFINDER, how- 
ever, wishes to thank Mr. Pearson for his interesting 
note concerning authorship of the Treatyse of Fyssh- 
inge, which is a part of the Boke of St. Albans. Win- 
kin de Worde was the printer, but while the name of 


Dame Juliana Berners is frequently associated with ~ 


it, some authorities contend that somewhat dubious 
compiler had nothing whatever to do with it.—Ed.] 
“His Is a Spiritual Ear’’ 

In regard to “Prayer & Hatch Act” 
(April 20th), Attorney General Jackson’s 
dilemma about the “prayer” question was 
evidently, due to a lack of understanding 
as to the definition or meaning of prayer. 
Oratorical utterances in public are not 
prayers, that is, they are not prayers to 
God but to audiences. Christ branded pub- 
lic prayers as coming from hypocrites and 
instructed his followers: “But thou, when 
thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy 
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Father which is in secret; and thy | 
which seest in secret shall reward 
openly.” Matt. vi. 6. 

God has no literal membranes, au 
nerves, etc., to receive impressions | 
men’s vocal cords. His is a spiritua) ¢; 
that receives impressions from 
hearts without any intervening p)h) 
mechanisms, sound devices, loud sp¢ ::\¢;. 
or whatnots. So, if Attorney Gener) 
Jackson ruled as a result of making « (j.. 
tinction between an ordinary public ay. 
dress and a public prayer (so called) }y 
was all wrong. 
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J. F. Garvey, M. D. 
Carrollton, Ky. 


“Not Our Business?”—~—Yes & No 

Good boy! Your editorial “Not (Oy; 
Business?” (PATHFINDER, April 2: 
the ablest written article on what ji 
business in this world and era that | 
yet come across... 

James Wilson Arrowsm 
Somerville, N. J. 

Your editorial is the most sensible | 
I have seen published in many a day. | 
is our business and will be still mo: 
as the daye go by. Come a little stronger 
as developments justify it, as they sur 
will do. 

E. L. Roberts, M 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Your editorial is so outstanding a 
timely and forceful that the “neutr: 
at-any-cost” crowd should see a new 
light ... 

C. A. Hadlam 
Plainview, Minn. 

May I express my sincerest thanks to 
you for the splendid editorial, “Not Our 
Business?” ... Not to take an inter 
in the European troubles is very short- 
sighted ... We must take sides, and aid 
the righteous cause by all the means 
short of war... 

Rev. C. W. Franz 
Zwingle, lowa 


. . * 


Congratulations! Your analysis of our 
duty in respect to world affairs is quite 
plain. I wish that every American citi- 
zen might receive your message and de- 
mand, as Theodore Roosevelt did in 1914, 
that we prepare for a storm. 

Senator Baldwin F. Brou 
Senate Chamber, 
Boise, Idaho 
. 7 * 

I consider your editorial fantastic. : 
cal, dangerous and very pessimistic. 
reads like British propaganda and is 
deed out of line with the spirit of ow 
American people .. 


li 


. Why be so alarmed? 
P, en Jag: 
Hondo, Texas 


. 7 . 


I want to voice my objections to ; 
of the matter contained in the Apri! 2! 
issue as being inflammatory and mor 
emotional than reasonable .. . You writ: 
“There are not many places left for the 
combined and plotting might of Fascism 
Naziism and Communism.” If you cat 
give one example of actual “combined 
plotting might” of these three furics. ! 
shall withdraw my objection. But ‘t 
it a fact that Japan has her hands tied 
up in Asia? ... In’t Mussolini hansins 
back to gauge the outcome of the Allies 
fight with Germany in order to side wit 
the winner? And as for Russia, aren’ 
her interests first, last and always Kee 
When you state that the dictators would 
“like to kill democracy,” you didn’t add 
that they would also like to kil] other 
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(Continued on page 20) 
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HITLER EXCERPT— 


Der Fuehrer’s Ideas on Mass Propaganda 


MONTH or so ago, Nazi official- 
A dom won a lot of space in Amer- 
ican newspapers by producing “docu- 
ments” purporting to show that U. S. 
Ambassadors William C. Bullitt and 
Joseph P. Kennedy had been instru- 
mental in getting Poland to resist 
Germany. 

Last week, Nazi officialdom won 
similar newspaper space by produc- 
ing “documents” purporting to show 
that Great Britain and Norway had 
been plotting to unite against Germany 
just before Der Fuehrer’s legions 
marched north (see page 7). This lat- 
est German White Paper elaborately 
sought to justify the invasion by tell- 
ing the world that the action was 
necessary in order to safeguard Ger- 
many as a nation. In effect, it com- 
pletely reversed the earlier Nazi claim 
that the legions had marched in solely 
to “protect” Norway. 

Because both internal and external 
evidence makes the Polish and Nor- 
wegian “documents” highly suspect, it 
is not without interest at this time to 
inspect the background of Nazi propa- 
ganda methods. To be sure, the Anglo- 
French Allies resort to propaganda, 
too, but their efforts so far have been 
thoroughly outclassed by the efforts of 
Adolf Hitler and Paul Joseph Goeb- 
bels, his Minister of Propaganda and 
Public Enlightenment. 


. In His Own Words 


Accordingly, departing from the 
usual nature of its lead articles, PATH- 


From a Swiss Newspaper 


Goebbels Practices the Key Principles 


FINDER here presents an excerpt 
from Mein Kampf. Written by Herr 
Hitler in 1924, Mein Kampf is perhaps 
the most significant book of the 20th 
century—significant for the way it ex- 
poses Nazidom’s moral viewpoint and 
mental outlook. The excerpt deals 
only with Der Fuehrer’s views in re- 
spect to propaganda as an ethic-less 
weapon designed to hypnotize and be- 
fuddle the mass mind not only in Ger- 
many but also in the world at large. 

In Mein Kampf, Hitler wrote as a 
master propagandist, setting forth the 
key principles practiced by Goebbels. 
These principles, in Hitler’s own 
words, are as follows: 

“War propaganda is a means to an 
end ... There can really be only one 
answer to drivel about humanity, 
beauty, etcetera: questions of destiny, 
as important as a nation’s fight for 
life, end all need to think of humanity 
and beauty . . . Humanity and beauty 
cannot be set up as standards to meas- 
ure propaganda ... 


... To Move the Masses” 


“To whom must propaganda ap- 
peal? To the sophisticated intelligent- 
sia or to the less educated masses? 
It must appeal at all times and ex- 
clusively to the masses! 

“The object of propaganda is not to 
train the individual, but instead to 
move the masses toward certain facts, 
events, necessities, etcetera—to create 
a general conviction that a thing is 
right when it is necessary . Prop- 
aganda must always be aimed more 
and more at the emotions, and only 
in a limited sense at the so-called 
intelligence. 

“The more propaganda concerns it- 
self with mass feelings, the more spec- 
tacular will be its success. This is 
the art of propaganda: that it finds 
the way to the attention of the great 
masses, and further to the heart of the 
great masses. . . . The receptive abil- 
ity of the great masses is only very 
limited and their understanding is 
small. Their forgetfulness, however, 
is great... 

“The function of propaganda is not 
to consider various rights (both sides 
of a question) but to emphasize ex- 
clusively that side to be aided by it. 
It must not search into truth to pre- 
sent it with honesty by giving points 
favorable to others, but it must instead 
serve its own truth constantly and 
solely... 

“For example, what if a poster was 
to advertise a new soap and at the 
same time describe other soaps as 
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“being ‘good’ also? 





Robinson in The London Star 


He Is a Master Propagandist 


At this one would 
certainly shake one’s head. . 

“Masses of people are not diplomats, 
teachers of political science, or purely 
reasonable individuals who can pass 
judgment. They are human beings in- 
clined toward doubts and uncertainty. 
If even a glimpse of right is granted to 
the other side, one’s own propaganda 
creates a cause for doubting one’s own 
side. By this means the great masses 
become uncertain and distrustful. . . 
and they will try not to do an injustice 
to the enemy, even at the risk of in- 
juring their own country... 


“Finally It ls Believed” 


“In an overwhelming number, the 
people are so feminine by nature that 
they are moved less by sober thought 
than by emotion. . . An unsurpassed, 
impudent lie, stubborn in its bias, can 
gain credence. In the World War, the 
English understood this and applied 
their propaganda in a most brilliant 
and ingenious manner, .. 


“Propaganda must never be guided 
by ‘arty’ or sophisticated persons, 
otherwise the form of propaganda, in- 
stead of being suitable for the masses, 
will be good only for literary tea 
parties. .. 

“Propaganda’s purpose is not to pro- 
duce interesting. variations for the so- 
phisticated few but to convince the 
masses. 

“Because of their inertia, the masses 
invariably need time before they are 
ready to notice a thing, and they will 
remember a thing only after it is re- 
peated a thousand times in the most 
simple way ... Whether in business 
or politics, all advertising will be suc- 
cessful only through constant repeti- 
tion and uniformity .. . 

“When it begins propaganda may 
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seem insane jin the exaggeration of its 
claims; later on it becomes disagree- 
able, but finally it is believed. . . 

“Readers as a whole may be divided 
into three groups: (1) those who be- 
lieve everything they read; (2) those 
who believe nothing; (3) those who 
examine carefully what they read 
and pass mature judgment on it 
... Where the popular vote counts, 
the decisive value is with the most 
populous group, the first one—the sim- 
ple-minded masses, the believing 
ones... 

“The nation’s imperative duty is to 
control the education of these people 
(the first group) ... The State must 
not yield to a so-called ‘free press’ or 
fail to feed the nation what it needs 
(propaganda). It must be ruthlessly 
determined to educate the people... 

“Although he may be only a rabble- 
rouser, an agitator who can fill the 
great masses with an idea is also a 
psychologist equipped to be a leader. 
This is so because a man cannot 
be a leader unless he can move the 
masses... 

“When it launches itself, a move- 
ment has to classify human beings 
into two groups—followers and mem- 
bers. The followers agree with the 
movement’s objective and the mem- 
bers fight for it... 


... Fight for Power” 


“Propaganda ceaselessly must try 
to win followers, while the organiza- 
tion must attentively make members 
of only the best followers, . . 

“Propaganda’s objective is to im- 
pose an idea on an entire people... 
Propaganda’s prime task is to win peo- 
ple for the organization, and the or- 
ganization’s prime task is the perpetu- 
ation of propaganda. Propaganda’s 
next objective is to destroy the exist- 
ing order by undermining that order 
with a new doctrine. At this stage the 
task of organization is to fight for 
power... 

“The propaganda of an important 
revolutionary movement must first 
spread the idea to attract the support 
of the people, or at least make the peo- 
ple doubt what they formerly be- 
lieved. .. 

“The revolutionary nature of our 
movement has been perpetuated and 
strengthened by the vigorous and 
reckless form first given to our propa- 
ganda by me.. .” 

NOTE: The above excerpt is a free- 
ly-rendered abridgement of Hitler’s 
original German, not a literal trans- 
lation. However, this version is an ac- 
curate representation of his ideas on 
how the mass mind should be moulded. 
In sum and substance, these ideas boil 
down to a single amoral belief: that 
ends justify means, that propaganda 
—even when foul—should be relent- 
lessly applied for the greater honor 
and glory of the Nazi regime. For 
readers who may be interested in in- 
specting all of Mein Kampf, it should 
be noted that the most authoritative 
and most literal English translation is 
the annotated one published in 1939 
by Reynal & Hitchcock of New York. 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE — 





President: Home Again 


Last week, President Roosevelt was 
back in Washington, tanned and rested 
after his eight-day vacation at Warm 
Springs, Ga. Since rest was his pri- 
mary objective, his activities were 
few. Among them were these: 

e Norway: His only major step 
while at Warm Springs was to pro- 
claim Germany and Norway at war. 
In a series of proclamations and an 
executive order, he barred the use of 
U. S. ports to Norwegian submarines 
(Germany’s were already banned), 
forbade American citizens to travel in 
Norway, put all Norwegian-American 
commercial transactions on a cash- 
and-carry basis, and prohibited U. S. 
ships from entering Norwegian waters. 
There was no explanation why he had 
used his power, under the Neutrality 


International 


Mrs. Roosevelt “Loved the Drug Store” 


Act, to find the two countries at war 


while he had not done so in the case- 


of the Russo-Finnish and Sino-Japa- 
nese conflicts. 

e Critics: Back in Washington, 
Roosevelt issued a sharply worded 
blast against the numerous critics of 
that part of his third and fourth gov- 
ernment reorganization orders abolish- 
ing the Air Safety Board and putting 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority under 
the Commerce Department (see col. 
3). Objections to his plan, he declar- 
ed, could be traced to one of three 
things—ignorance, gullibility or poli- 
tics. Indignantly, he asserted that the 
shift would bring about economy and 
increase efficiency. In addition, he 
emphatically denied that he had any 
intention of withdrawing or modify- 
ing the order because of the criticism. 
Particularly censured by the President 
was the National Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation’s “lobby to save lives,” which 
was buttonholing Congressmen to vote 
against the CAA transfer. Such a 
lobby, said the President, implies that 
“we are not interested in saving lives.” 

@ Mother: While the President was 


bh » 


— 


thus occupied, his 85-year-old mo: 
Mrs. Sara Delano Roosevelt, 
taken ill while returning from 
visit to the New York World’s | 
grounds. She was ushered int 
small New York City drug store, 
parently suffering from food pois. 
ing, and stayed there for two ho 
until she recovered. Back in her \. 
York home, she received a call fr: 
her worried son, who had heard ab. 
the incident over the radio. She |: 
the President she was “feeling fin: 
again, and added that she “loved | 
drug store.” 





Congress: House Forward 


In Congress last week, the Ho 
stole the spotlight away from the Sen- 
ate. While the Senate was passing 01: 
comparatively routine bill appropri«t- 
ing for rivers and harbors and another 
“freezing” Norwegian and Danis! 
funds in the United States, the Hous: 
was making big news by tack! 
amendments to the controversi:! 
Wages-Hours Act and pigeon-holing 
the new Hatch Act. Meanwhile, 
storm was kicked up in both chambers 
over the President’s third and fourth 
government reorganization orders. 

@ Wages-Hours: New Dealers ai: 
ed by Republicans scored an impo! 
tant victory over a_ conservatiy: 
Southern Democratic coalition in th: 
House by defeating—156 to 66—th: 
amendment-loaded Barden bill 
change the Wages-Hours Act. In i! 
original form, the bill would have ex- 
empted 900,000 timber, tobacco, liv: 
stock, and agricultural workers from 
the Act’s minimum wage requirements 
of $12.60 a week for a 42-hour week. 
The bill’s defeat was in line with Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s assertion that 
wanted “no tinkering” with th: 
Wages-Hours Act at this time. 

@ Hatch Act: While the who! 
House was fighting over wages an 
hours, its Judiciary Committee, strik- 
ing with dramatic suddenness, order- 
ed tabled the Senate-passed and Roos:- 
velt-approved Hatch “purity in Stat: 
politics” bill by a vote of 14 to 1. 
Incensed by the committee’s adoption 
of the rarely-used secret ballot pro- 
cedure, Rep. John J. Dempsey, Demo- 
crat of New Mexico and a supporter of 
the bill, immediately introduced ° 
resolution calling on the Rules Con- 
mittee to give the bill right-of-way. 
If that move failed to get results, he 
declared, he would circulate a peti- 
tion, which, if signed by a majority o! 
the House, would force it to the floo! 

@ Rivers-Harbors: Carrying 14 
items for strictly navigation projec's. 
a Rivers-Harbor bill totaling $144- 
595,450 was passed by the less-activ' 
Senate early in the week. The bi!!, 
which had been stripped of $89,700,0)’ 
intended for waterways developme"! 
in the 








Tombigbee-Tennessée River 
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projects in Alabama and Mississippi 
and the Umatilla Dam in the Columbia 
River, went through despite last min- 
ute economy pleas. 

e War Item: Over Republican ob- 
iections, the Senate approved a meas- 
ure “freezing” an estimated 95-million- 
dollar total of Norwegian and Danish 
investments, credits and property in 
the United States to prevent their seiz- 
ure by Germany. In the form of an 
amendment to the 1917 “trading with 
the enemy” act, the measure, Repub- 
licans contended, gave to the Pres- 


ident fiscal powers never heretofore. 


cranted even in war time. 

e Reorganization: Toward the end 
of the week, opposition increased 
acainst the President’s third and 
fourth reorganization orders, under 
which the Air Safety Board would be 
abolished and the independent Civil 
Aeronautics Authority placed under 
the Department of Commerce. Pro- 
tests came from the Air Line Pilots 
Association, the American Federation 
of Labor, and Democratic and Repub- 
lican legislators. Senator Patrick Mc- 
Carran, Nevada Democrat regarded as 
the father of the CAA, immediately 
introduced a resolution rejecting both 
orders. A similar resolution was of- 
fered in the House by Representative 
Clarence Lea, California Democrat, 
co-author of CAA act. Angered by 
these attacks, President Roosevelt 
jumped on his critics (see page 4). 





Campaign Probe 


Each year before important national 
elections, the United States Senate ap- 
points a committee to keep an eye on 
the campaign expenditures of candi- 
dates. Usually, the committee’s work 
is routine and unpublicized. 

Last week, however, Senator Guy M. 
Gillette, Iowa Democrat whom New 
Dealers sought to purge in 1938, made 
the committee big news in Washing- 
ton. As chairman of the special Sen- 
ate body delegated to watch political 
purses, he swung into action on a 
five-state front—Nebraska, West Vir- 
sinia, Maryland, Missouri and Kansas 
—to investigate campaign activities of 
both Democrats and Republicans. 

Slated for the publicity ax was (1) 
the Dewey-Vandenberg primary race 
in Nebraska; (2) Senator Matthew 
Neely’s fight against the West Vir- 
sinia “state house crowd”; (3) the con- 
test between Senator George Radcliffe 

d Democratic National Committee- 
tian Howard Bruce in Maryland; (4) 
the contested renomination of Senator 
Harry S. Truman of Missouri, and (5) 
the dispute between Senator Clyde M. 
Reed of Kansas and former Governor 
Landon over selection of candidates to 
the Republican National convention. 

Most interesting was the projected 
lhewey-Vandenberg investigation. Cap- 
itol Hill opinion hinted that it might 
lurn into a Dewey “gang-up,” with 
inti-Dewey Republicans—Vandenberg, 
aft and Bridges—looking for material 


NATIONAL 


International 


Gillette Acted on a Five-State Front 


to discredit the New Yorker’s candi- 
dacy for the Presidential nomination. 
Although the Vandenberg partisans 
did not claim Dewey’s campaign mon- 
ey was used improperly in Nebraska, 
they charged he had spent $50,000 to 
their $17,000. 

Because its inquiries involve cam- 
paigns in which members of the Sen- 
ate are fighting to retain their seats, 
the committee has been dubbed the 
SSPA—‘Sitting Senators Protective 
Association.” In the past, campaign 
probes have unseated newly-elected 
Senators and eliminated Presidential 
candidates. Outstanding Senatorial 
case was that of Thomas H. Newberry 
of Michigan who defeated Henry Ford 
in the 1918 Michigan Republican pri- 
mary. A Senate committee found Mr. 
Newberry’s forces had spent $195,000, 
or $1.70 for each véte cast. By a five- 
vote majority, the Senate killed a reso- 
lution to unseat Newberry, but he later 


resigned as a result of the controversy. - 


As for the Presidential nominations, 
in 1920 an investigating committee 
helped eliminate Major Gen. Leonard 
Wood and Frank L. Lowden, ex-gov- 
ernor of Illinois, from consideration as 
Republican candidates on the ground 
their campaign chests were filled by 
special-interest groups. 





Political Notes 


Last week, 8 weeks before the 
Republican Presidential nominating 
convention and 11 weeks before the 
Democratic Presidential nominating 
convention, these political develop- 
ments were noted: 


e Just as a row between pro-Garner 
and pro-Roosevelt forces in Texas over 
which side was to control the state’s 
46 delegates to the Democratic Na- 
tional convention was reaching a dan- 
gerous stage, harmony was brought 
about by a public exchange of tele- 
grams between the leader of the Gar- 
ner faction, Rep. Sam Rayburn, and 








the leader of the third-term group, 
Rep. Lyndon B. Johnson. They agreed 
that the delegation would vote for 
“favorite son” Garner at the conven- 
tion, but at the same time “acclaim” 
the Roosevelt Administration and 
under no circumstances participate in 
a “stop Roosevelt” movement. New 
Dealers regarded this as a victory be- 
cause if Garner failed to pick up out- 
side strength after the first few ballots, 
the delegation would be likely to 
sweep to Roosevelt for a third term. 

@ In Georgia, the Democratic Execu- 
tive Committee, ignoring 25,000 anti- 
New Deal petitioners seeking a Presi- 
dential preferential primary, selected 
24 voting delegates committed to a 
third term for the President. Riled, 
the Georgia-Garner group charged that 
“a dictatorship is being established in 
Georgia” and that the state “Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee has stolen 
the livery and rights of Georgia Dem- 
ocrats and sold them down the river 
in the interests of politicians.” 


@ Regarded by some as further evi- 
dence that President Roosevelt would 
not seek a third term was a statement 
made by his Secretary of War, Harry 
Woodring. Speaking at a meeting of 
Kansas Congressmen in Washington, 
Woodring declared he was going back 
to live in his home state of Kansas in 
“January, 1941.” That is the time 
when the President’s second term ends. 

e That Labor’s’§ Non - Partisan 
League, controlled by C. I. O. Chief- 
tain John L. Lewis, intends to organ- 
ize a third party if the Presidential 
candidates and platforms selected by 
the Democrats and Republicans this 
summer are not satisfactory to it, was 
publicly announced for the first time 
by the League’s Executive Vice Pres- 
ident, E. L. Oliver Saidy. Claiming a 
potential voting strength of 8,000,000 
to 10,000,000 votes, Saidy asserted: 
“We have the organization to imple- 
ment a third party in the event we find 
it impossible to support either of the 
old parties.” 

e In three states, supporters of New 
York District Attorney Thomas E. 
Dewey for the Republican Presiden- 
tial nomination were rebuffed. In 
Florida, what was believed to be the 
beginning of a nation-wide “stop 
Dewey” campaign was seen when Flor- 
ida Republicans opposed to the pro- 
Dewey slate of delegates selected by 
the regular Republican leaders held 
a “rump” state convention and drew 
up another slate. Though allegedly 
uninstructed, this slate, it was noted, 
was made up largely of those support- 
ing Republican Presidential aspirants 
Gannett, Taft and Vandenberg. If seat- 
ed as the legitimate Florida delegation 
at the convention, it was believed, this 
group would “gang up” against Dewey 
in favor of Taft. In Massachusetts, an 
unauthorized pro-Dewey slate of Re- 
publican delegates lost out to an un- 
pledged one headed by Gov. Leverett 
Saltonstall. Rhode Island Republi- 
cans earlier in the week thwarted a 
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pro-Dewey insurgent move by elect- 
ing 8 unpledged delegates to the con- 
vention, in line with the wishes of 
Gov. William Vanderbilt, 

@ In Honolulu Hawaiian Democrats 
endorsed President Roosevelt for a 
third term. The Hawaii Democratic 
convention instructed its six delegates 
to the forthcoming national conven- 
tion to vote for the President, or 
shofild he fail to run, for any person 
he endorsed. Political observers noted 
that this defeated attempts to insure 
the Hawaiian vote for Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley after the first ballot. 

e At its national convention in New 
York City, the Socialist Labor Party 
nominated for the second consecutive 
time 44-year-old John W. Aiken of 
Massachusetts, labor unionist and 
wood worker, as its candidate for 
President. Aiken had been the party’s 
choice for Vice President in 1932. For 
this year’s Vice President, the dele- 
gates named a school teacher, Aaron 
M. Orange, of New York. Celebrating 
its fiftieth anniversary at the conven- 
tion, the Party asserted that it is the 
only real “radical party in the U. S. 
which truly opposes capitalism.” It 
claims an active membership of 4,000 
and has nominated candidates for 
President and Vice President thirteen 
times. 
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Scalise Indictment 


At 3 a. m. one day last fortnight, 
agents from District Attorney Thomas 
E. Dewey’s office burst into the New 
York hotel room occupied by George 
Scalise and arrested the swart, 44-year- 
old president of the A. F. of L.-affiliat- 
ed Building Service Employees Inter- 
national Union. 

Last week, Scalise, whose union 
claims 70,000 members (30,000 of them 
in New York City) had fallen deeper 
into the clutches of the law. The ex- 
tortion charges in the original war- 
rant for his arrest had grown into a 
full-blown grand jury indictment. 

The story told in the indictment was 
not a pretty one. In 52 counts of ex- 
tortion and one of conspiracy, it al- 
leged that Scalise, Izzy Schwartz, the 
international’s representative in New 
York, and two B. S. E. I. U. locals (32A 
and 32J) had combined to squeeze 
nearly $100,000 from New York hotel 
owners and building cleaning con- 
tractors. This, said the indictment, 
was done through threats of strikes, 
picketing and intimidation. In addi- 
tion, it was charged, the conspirators 
got an additional $21,500 in the form 
of “kickbacks” from some union mem- 
bers who wanted to hold their jobs. 

Pleading not guilty, Scalise was 
freed in $40,000 bail, $30,000 of which 
was put up by his union’s executive 
board. His lawyer admitted the ex- 
tortions probably had taken place, but 
put all the responsibility on Izzy 
Schwartz, who is under indictment on 
another, earlier extortion charge. 
Schwartz, said Scalise’s counsel, used 
Scalise’s name in working the racket, 
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Izzy Schwartz Was Blamed 


but never passed any of the money to 
his boss. 

With the date of the trial yet to be 
set, things began to pop around Scal- 
ise’s ears. An ex-convict who once 
served four and a half years for white 
slavery, he learned that if convicted 
on all 53 counts in the indictment, he 
faced from 781 to 1,563 years in prison. 
And it was indicated that Schwartz 
would testify against him. 

Nor was that all. In Chicago, the 
union’s executive board ordered Scal- 
ise’s suspension. Twenty-four hours 
later, Scalise submitted his resignation 
“in justice to the members of the in- 
ternational union and to those who 
supported me,” adding: “My job is to 
be vindicated.” This was the second 
time he had resigned. Last January, 
he turned in his resignation when 
Westbrook Pegler, newspaper column- 
ist, began attacking him for “muscling 
in” (getting his union job without 
election) and for living on a $25,000- 
a-year salary and an apparently un- 
limited expense account. At that time, 
however, the resignation was rejected. 

Finally, it was learned Scalise was 
in trouble with the Federal govern- 
ment. The Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue disclosed that on the basis of the 
extortion charges, it was trying to find 
out whether Scalise had evaded his 
Federal income taxes. 





Horror in Natchez 


In Mississippi last fortnight, Nat- 
chez buried its dead—247 of them, vic- 
tims of the worst fire disaster in re- 
cent years. 

A few nights before, they had been 
dancing to the music of Walter Barnes’ 
12-piece Negro swing band, in the 
small iron-sheathed building of the 
“Rhythm Club.” Of Natchez’s 16,000 
Negro inhabitants, 300 had jammed 
the floor inside, celebrating the sea- 
sonal event of the “Moneywasters 
Social Club.” 

Suddenly flames burst from the ceil- 
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ing. Fed by the dry Spanish m 
which had been decoratively draj¢ 
over the rafters, the fire swept throu: 
the interior, stampeding the panic. 
stricken crowd toward the narr 
front door—the only exit. A hand 
—53—battled their way through 
wormed out of the ticket-seller’s wi 
dow; the rest died screaming insid 

Last week, the inquiry initiated | 
Mayor William J. Byrne brought 
light the possibility that the dance }; 
fire had been deliberately set. F 
Negro suspects were arrested, though 
the general belief was that a cigaret}, 
tossed by a girl dancer had igni! 
the moss. 

Whatever its cause, the flaming 
horror of Natchez took its place along 
side stories of America’s worst fire dis 
asters: the Chicago Iroquois theate: 
fire in 1903 — 602 dead; the O! 
school disaster at Collinwood in 191s 
—174 dead; and the New York Cit 
Triangle waist factory fire in 1911 
145 dead, 
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Courtesy: Criminals in Baltimore. 
Maryland, are at least gentlemen. Afte: 
a taxi-cab driver put to flight two men 
who attempted to hold him up, his ca: 
became stuck in the mud. One of th: 
men, however, suddenly reappeared 
and helped push it out. 





Dream: While driving his car, David 
J. Smetzer, of Elyria, Ohio, fell asleep 
at the wheel and awoke to find th: 
car had run off the road, side-swiped 
a tree, torn through a wire fence and 
rolled over several times. “I just 
thought jt was a bad dream,” he said 
as he brushed off his clothes. 

*. J - 


Old Age: A man who gave his nani 
as Sayed Mehren convinced Chicago 
census director George W. Schreech 
he was 128 years old and that age was 
recorded on the official blank. In 
Phoenix, Arizona, a white-haired Mexi- 
can woman whom census enumerators 
reported was 117 or 118 years old re- 
fused io pose for photographers saying 
she was “too old.” 

, €-~~6 

Smuggler: United States border 
patrolmen recently apprehended a ne\ 
type of smuggler who “handled” fals« 
teeth from Canada. Not having teeth 
of his own, the man would cross the 
border, buy a false set, slip them int: 
his mouth and sneak across the bound 
ary to sell them here. He was finall) 
caught when the border police forced 
open his mouth and discovered th: 
teeth did not fit. 

Divorce: Mrs. Helen M. Anderson, 
of Camden, New Jersey, gave the court 
these reasons for receiving a divorc: 
from her husband, William: (1) He 
forced her to sleep in the yard in 4 
pup tent; (2) he kicked her out o! 
bed three times; (3) he tweaked her 
nose when she had a boil on the end 
of it. The divorce was granted. 
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WAR ABROAD 





"Inexorable Advance” 


War, General Sherman remarked, is 
hell. Its practice is also a highly 
skilled profession. Last week military 
men the world over, whatever their 
personal feelings about the Nazj re- 
sime, Were willing as professionals to 
sive the devil his due. They admitted 
that the blitzkrieg in Poland, first full- 
dress Showing of a modern war tech- 
nique invented by the German Army, 
was no fluke. For it was being repeat- 
ed over Norway’s much more difficult 
terrain, 

Last week Germany claimed, appar- 
ently reliably, to have smashed all the 
way thpough Norway’s southern bulge 
from Oslo to Trondheim. In Berlin, 
Adolf Hitler hailed “the inexorable ad- 
yance of our German troops.” Joining 
their main supply base at Oslo with the 
most strategic Atlantic port, the Ger- 
man Army commanded an “inside 
route” north and south through Nor- 
way along the Oesterdal (Oester 
Valley). 

Last week they were also smashing 
al the Allied hold on the Gudbrandsdal, 
the more westerly of the two valleys 
that run from Trondheim to the plain 
around Oslo. Both of these valleys are 
the routes of railways. Should the 
Germans complete occupation of the 
Gudbrands Valley also, as they seemed 
to be doing last week, the Allies, in- 
stead of trapping the German Army in 
Norway, would become the trapped. 


. .. Ruthless, Daring, Efficient 


This German advance was made 
with a dash, an efficiency and a daring 
worthy of a better cause. Little’ more 
than two weeks ago the advance guard 
of the German Army driving north 
from Olso was at Elverum, about 170 
iirline miles from Trondheim. They 
covered that distance in a few days 
over a week, unnerving or surprising 
the defenders. 

The blitzkrieg in Norway, as in Po- 
land, had depended upon ruthless use 
of air forces, together with incredibly 
eflicient and self-confident motorized 
and mechanized units which far out- 
ran the main attacking body. 

For example, following bombers 
which had blasted a way for them, 
the German units which took the cop- 
per-mining town of Roeros, 75 miles 
southeast of Trondheim, numbered 
little more than 200 men. The column 
consisted of five armored cars, 15 
trucks carrying 150 men, and 20 motor- 

les with two men apiece. German 
licers warned Roeros that if but one 
German soldier was shot, the bombers 
Would reduce the town to dust. 
lypical of the invaders’ daring was 
the feat of two German mechanized 
lumns in forcing narrow, snow-plug- 
| mountain roads between the Oester 
‘id Gudbrands Valleys. To strike at 
the British-held Dombas-Trondheim 


_ 


railway, the columns stormed over two 
roads which only expert drivers at- 
tempt in summer. 

For Briton’s, the news from Norway 
was disheartening. The forces which 
they had landed at Namsos, about 100 
miles north of Trondheim, had been 
driven back from Steinkjer, about half 
way between the two places, and 
Namsos had been bombed off the earth 
(PATHFINDER, May 4). Worse yet, 
they learned from Leland Stowe, ace 
reporter of the Chicago Daily News, 
that these first troops, which got bad- 
ly cut up, had been some 1,500 terri- 
torials (like the U. S. National Guard), 
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tions with their base at Andalsnes. 
Meantime General Adrian Carton de 
Wiart, British commander in Norway, 
bravely told reporters: “Big things are 
going to happen in Norway.” But it 
appeared that unless the Allies could 
get some eleventh-hour troops and 
planes there, the biggest thing that 
would happen in Norway would be 
eventual complete German occupation 
of its southern bulge. 


.. . Effect on Neutrals 


And even bigger things might hap- 
pen to the British cabinet. For rumor 
was spreading that War Lord Winston 
Churchill had pressed the Norwegian 
campaign hastily against the wishes of 
his generals and that his official head 
might fall as a result, 

Even more important would be the 
effect of a German victory in Norway 
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British Prisoners in\ Norway: They Were Lost in the First Trick 


poorly armed and lacking anti-air- 
craft guns or fighting planes. 


. . « Losing All Tricks? 


While British public opinion began 
to mutter against what seemed like 
sending unprepared troops to slaugh- 
ter, London military sources admit- 
ted, “We have lost the first trick,” 
Last week it began to appear that, hav- 
ing lost tue first trick at Steinkjer, they 
had also lost the second in the Oester- 
dal, and were losing the third in the 
Gudbrandsdal along the Andalsnes- 
Dombas-Trondheim railroad. 

British troops which landed several 
weeks ago at Andalsnes, 100 miles 
south of Trondheim, had rushed east 
along the railroad to Dombas, where 
it joined the Trondheim-Oslo railroad; 
and then south to join the Norwegian 
forces’ at Lillehammer. Here the Ger- 
mans two weeks ago forced them back, 
capturing some 200 prisoners and seiz- 
ing the “Stratforce Plan” which, the 
Germans claimed, showed the Allies 
had planned to invade Norway (see 
col. 3). 

Falling back from Lillehammer town 
by town, these Allied forces last week 
lost Dombas—and their rail connec- 


on the neutrals, Last week Germany, 
which will have Sweden in the bag 
if Norway is subjected, was arranging 
a trade treaty with that country. (Talk 
of a German invasion of Sweden had 
died down.) It would be easier to 
swing the Balkan states completely 
within the German orbit. A decisive 
victory in Norway might well be the 
basis for a mighty German economic 
empire sweeping from the northern 
Atlantic clear to the Black Sea and 
Mediterranean. 


... Nazi White Paper 


Medals glittering on his full-dress 
diplomatic uniform, Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop, German Foreign Minister, 
marched stiffly into the vast audience 
hall of Berlin’s Chancellory. As news- 
reel cameras ground, he gave a quick 
Nazi salute, then stepped up to a 
microphone. 

Ranged in front of him were mem- 
bers of Berlin’s thinning foreign dip- 
lomatic corps whom he had called to- 
gether two weeks ago for “an import- 
ant declaration of the government.” 
Pressing behind the diplomats were 
newspapermen to whom Press Chief 
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Otto Dietrich had promised a Satur- 
day sensation—“a political bomb of 
the heaviest caliber.” 

What they heard was indeed sensa- 
tional—if true. Timed to back up 
Adolf Hitler’s declaration that Nor- 
way had “created a state of war,” it 
was a German White Paper, fourth of 
the war, purporting to prove that the 
Allies had planned an invasion of 
Norway, to which Germany beat them 
by only a few hours. 

Norway, said von Ribbentrop, was 
cognizant of this plan, and in contrast 
to absolutely neutral Sweden, had 
“aided and abetted” the Allies. It was 
“to protect the English expeditionary 
force which was already in the North 
Sea” that the Allies had mined Nor- 
wegian waters the night of April 7. 
But “on April 8 the Fuehrer gave the 
orders for the German fleet to leave 
harbor.” 


..« The Five “‘Documents” 


The White Paper, reminiscent of the 
one recently issued regarding the Pol- 
ish invasion, was based on five sets of 
“documents”: (1) Those allegedly cap- 
tured with British forces at Lilleham- 
mer, including the outline of the pur- 
ported “Stratforce Plan” for the in- 
vasion of Norway, and a British diary 
showing that troops had “sailed for 
Stavanger” on April 7. (2) Telegraph 
books from the British consular office 
at Narvik, including memoranda of 
the British Intelligence. (3) Docu- 
ments of the French naval attache at 
Oslo, recommending landing sites for 
an expeditionary force. (4) Documents 
of the Norwegian Foreign Office, one 
purportedly revealing that Norwegian 
Foreign Minister Halvdan Koht was 
prepared to consent to Allied landings. 

“Since the beginning of this year,” 
said von Ribbentrop, “Britain and 
France have tried with all their means 
to bring about a new scene for the 
war... The assurance of those in 
power in Britain and France (that 
they would not invade Scandinavia) 
are only lies and falsehoods.” 


... Allies’ Reply 


Quick to reply, the Allies threw the 
lie charge back at von Ribbentrop. 
The British government issued a 
point-by-point refutation of the White 
Paper. The most obvious flaw they 
picked out was the statement that 
Hitler had ordered the fleet to sea 
April 8. By midnight of that day, Brit- 
ish sources pointed out, German war- 
ships were steaming into Narvik, 1,000 
miles away from their base. Other 
British sources noted that the White 
Paper documents did not conform to 
British Army standards. 

For Norway, president Carl J. Ham- 
bro of the Storting (Parliament) wry- 
ly commented that British Intelligence 
agents had foreknowledge of the Nazi 
invasion, but were so sure of Nor- 
way’s neutrality that they failed to 
pass the news along. Norway’s consul 
in Berlin, he said, had known of Ger- 
man troop movements, but could not 








Berryman in the Washington Ster 


The Fizzle Heard ’Round the World” 


believe they were directed against 
Norway. But by now, said Hambro, 
Norway had “positive proof” that Ger- 
many had planned the invasion far in 
advance. 

Whether the documents were true 
or false, whether they pertained to the 
proposed Allied expeditionary force to 
aid Finland, could make little differ- 
ence now save to historians and theor- 
ists, For neither their truth nor falsity 
could call off the battles raging on 
Norwegian soil. . 





... Britain & Italy 


Since the beginning of the war in 
which Italy is “non-belligerent but not 
neutral,” Italian-Allied relations have 
steadily worsened. Last week they 
plummeted to a new low. Following a 
series of rabidly anti-Allied speeches 
and actions in Italy last week, Britain 
thought the situation serious enough 
to order her merchant shipping out of 
the Mediterranean. Instead it will use 
the Jonger route around Africa’s south- 
ern Cape of Good Hope. 

The Italian actions which incited 
this precaution were these: 

@ (1) Rebuffing French overtures to 
negotiate “outstanding differences,” 
Foreign Minister Galeazzo Ciano re- 
plied: “The moment is not opportune.” 
In Mussolini’s presence, Francesco 
Giunta, veteran Fascist, told the Cham- 
ber of Fasces and Guilds: “It should 
never be forgotten that France has al- 
ways been our adversary from the re- 
motest times until today.” 

@ (2) This was the prelude to a 
series of such speeches before the 
Chamber emphasizing Italy’s possible 
entry into the war. Even more spe- 
cific was Pietro Capoferri, Fascist 
Grand Councilor, who told a workers’ 
meeting in Germany: “When Il Duce 
gives us the command, we will march 
with you.” All these sentiments were 
duly whooped up in the Italian press. 

@ (3) Mussolini switched his Am- 
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bassadors to the Vatican and by 
Dino Alfieri, who seven months 
was one of the strong pro-Nazi 
moted (from Minister of Popular ())! 
ture) during a government shak: 
was sent to Berlin. Bernardo Attol icy. 
five years Ambassador to Germany. 
took Alfieri’s place at the Vatican. |; 
was rumored that Mussolini was at. 
tempting to reconcile the Vatican «)| 
the Nazi regime. 

@e (5) German Ambassador H. 
Viktor Mackensen returned to R 
from Berlin, where he had been ¢.|!- 
ed by Hitler. About the same tiny 
Prince Philip of Hesse, Hitler’s co ij- 
denfial messenger, slipped into Ro 

Mussolini’s pique at the Allies was 
known to have been exacerbated } 
blockade restrictions, and by the boust 
of a London newspaper that Rame \:1s 
within reach of the British Na 
guns. “Let the English try to come in 
front of Fiumicino (mouth of the 
Tiber),” Mussolini allegedly snapped. 

The official British explanation for 
closing the Mediterranean to their 
ships was that “pronouncements }) 
Italians in responsible position . . 
make it necessary to take certain pre- 
cautions . . . They (British govern- 
ment) hope that circumstances il! 
permit their cancellation in the near 
future.” 

Rome was reportedly “shocked” by 
the order, professing that there had 
been no occasion for it. Moscow 
papers were sneering at Italian war 
talk as “blackmail.” Observers won- 
dered last week whether the shipping 
cloture was a piece of British counter- 
blackmail, since it will restrict even 
further the world trade which Ital) 
desperately needs, Last week, in an- 
swer to this “put up or shut up” chal- 
Jenge, Mussolini told U. S. Ambassa- 
dor William Phillips, obviously for Al- 
lied ears, that Italy planned no immedi- 
ate change in her present policy. 

suapiiealaiiisagillbalpmabaandien 


. «+ Yugoslavia’s Turn? 


While Rumania, in almost perfect 
calm, took time out last week to ob- 
serve the Orthodox Church Easter fes- 
tival, Yugoslavia moved uncomfort- 
ably into her “hot spot” in the Balk- 
ans. Either Belgrade’s firmness in 
dealing with suspected internal plot- 
ters (PATHFINDER, May 4) or th 
reported Allied warning to Italy to 
stay out of Yugoslavia had aroused 
the wrath of both ends of the Rome- 
Berlin Axis. 

But with Hitler still engaged might- 
ily in the north, most of the pressure 
on Yugoslavia came from Rome, De- 
spite the 1937 Italo-Yugoslavia pact of 
friendship, in which the two countries 
agreed to bury their quarrels dating 
from the First World War, Italy 
pounced upon an obscure Slovene 
manifesto (an unofficial leaflet distri)- 
uted in Ljubljana) and built it up in 
typical axis style into a first class 
diplomatic incident with her neighbor. 

According to the Italian press, the 
offending pamphlet not only attacked 
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ftaly and Germany, but urged the re- 
conquest by Yugoslavia of the north- 
ern Adriatic coast (from Italy) and 
Carinthia (from southern Germany). 
\s if by prearranged plans, Rome and 
Berlin made immediate “energetic 
protests” to Belgrade. Moreover, while 
the Fascist press continued to crackle 
dire warnings against Yugoslavia per- 
mitting pro-Allied influences to sway 
her, a “spontaneous” anti- Yugoslav 
demonstration by students at Florence 
was sanctioned, if not ordered, by the 
Rome government, 

All this deeply worried the little 
kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slo- 


venes, But instead of producing the 
panic Rome hoped for, Belgrade, 
backed by the strongest and _ best- 


equipped army in southeastern Eu- 
rope, announced new precautionary 
defense measures. These included (1) 
intensification of the campaign against 
suspected foreign agents; (2) calling 
up of additional classes of troops; (3) 
issuance by War Minister Milan Ne- 
ditch of secret orders to all army offi- 
cers to resist. invasion from any 
source, no matter what contradictory 
orders might be received later; and 
(4) speeding of negotiations with Rus- 
sia for a pending trade treaty, which 
Vice Premier Vladimir Matchek said 
would be followed by the resumption 
of diplomatic relations with Moscow 

the first since the 1917 Soviet revo- 
lution. 





. .. Lowlands on Guard 


Until the “Trojan Horse” invasion of 
Norway last month the principal 
worry of tiny Belgium and Holland, 
trapped between Europe’s big bellig- 
erents, was the threat of Nazi military 
invasion. To guard against such a 
move, the Low Countries rushed to 
completion fortified zones and manned 
them with a million troops. 


Accounts of the alleged treasonable 
action of Norwegian Nazis, however, 
gave Belgium and Holland a second 
worry—fear of a similar coup, aided 
from within by their own Nazi “fifth 
columns.” But forewarned by the fate 
of Norway, they both hastily took steps 
to curb Nazis, Nazi sympathizers and 
aliens in general. By last week these 
ineasures—some rather drastic for the 
democratic little kingdoms—were be- 
lieved to have safeguarded the Low 
Countries as strongly against internal 
as against external enemies. 

® Netherlands: Acting under the 
powers of search given them two 
weeks ago by the state of siege (mar- 
tial law) decreed by Queen Wilhel- 
nina, Dutch military authorities spent 
the week raiding the homes of Nazis 
and Nazj sympathizers. To further 
safeguard the nation’s neutrality, the 
government established military cen- 
sorship over all newspapers and other 
publications. The latter move was 
also believed designed to save the king- 
dom’s 9,000,000 inhabitants from the 
relentless propaganda war being wag- 








International 


Leopold Refused a Resignation 


ed there by the warring powers. 

® Belgium: Although Belgium did 
not resort to martial law, steps taken 
in Brussels to guard against inside 
enemies paralleled those taken by the 
Dutch. Young King Leopold, more- 
over, found the situation too grave to 
permit a cabinet shake-up. When 
Premier Hubert Pierlot tendered his 
resignation as the result of a compara- 
tively minor domestic issue—failure of 
the Liberal party to support the gov- 
ernment on an education measure—the 
King refused it and persuaded the So- 
cialist party leader, who became Pre- 
mier in April, 1939, to remain in power. 
The King’s argument: “While the Army 
is keeping vigilant watch on the fron- 
tier is not the time to have a govern- 
ment crisis.” > 





... In the Orient 


Return of spring and good weather 
brought intensification of the war in 
the Far East last week. But while both 
the Chinese and Japanese reported 
smashing new drives on several battle 
fronts, their conflicting claims indi- 
cated only that the long winter stale- 
mate had been broken and that heavy 
fighting was in progress throughout 
most of eastern Central China. 

Chinese reports said their drives 
against the invaders were “blossom- 
ing mightily” in four provinces—Ho- 
nan, Shansi, Anwhej and Kiangsi—and 
that they had recaptured a number of 
towns, including Honan’s capital, Kai- 
feng, the first provincial capital to re- 
vert to Chinese hands since the Chi- 
enese-Japanese war began July 7, 1937. 
Though the Japanese admitted the Chi- 
nese had been driven back after their 
“most successful attack since Japanese 
occupation of Kaifeng,” they not only 
denied loss of the strategic city but 
countered other Chinese claims by 
claiming that their own forces were 
“slaughtering Chinese right and left.” 

Besides this new spurt in the war, 














































































other developments in the Orient last 
week included these: 

@ At Tientsin, Japanese sentries re- 
sumed the strict measures which 
marked their enforcement of the block- 
ade of the British and French conces- 
sions there last summer. Coincident 
with this tightening of the blockade 
the United States made new repre- 
sentations to Tokyo, charging that 
Americans in Tientsin were suffering 
hardships as a result of the prolonged 
Japanese restrictions. 

e@ At Nanking, Gen. Nobuyuki Abe, 
one-time Japanese Premier and now 
Tokyo’s special ambassador to Wang 
Ching-wei’s Nanking puppet regime 
(set up last month in occupied China 
under Japanese sponsorship), formal- 
ly congratulated Wang on the “estab- 
lishment of the organized national gov- 
ernment of China” and assured him of 
Japan’s “wholehearted support.” Wang 
replied that “peace and friendship are 
the avenues through which Japan and 
China can promote mutual welfare.” 


War Sidelights— 


@ In Berlin last week, Das Schwarze 
Korps, organ of the Nazi Elite Guards, 
denounced the American newspaper 
comic strip, “Superman,” drawn by 
Jerry Israel Siegel and Joe Shuster. 
The paper devoted a full page to Su- 
perman’s single-handed destruction of 
fortifications resembling Germany’s 
Westwall, and concluded that “Super- 
man’s” creators were Jewish. Said the 
paper editorially: “It is pitiful that 
American children who must leve in 
this atmosphere . . . don’t even recog- 
nize the poison they daily swallow.” 





® Learning how to emit lugubrious 
wails like an air-raid siren, a monkey 
is making life difficult for the guard- 
ians of the famous Vincennes zoo out- 
side Paris. The sirens drive the lions 
and tigers nearly wild with fright and 
when the monk sets out to surpass 
them, the animals lash _ tliemselves 
against the bars in an attempt to es- 
cape. So far the only solution has been 
to drive the animals underground 
when the disturbance occurs. The 
monkey is too valuable to shoot. 


@ Several beer-drinking German 
fliers in a Norwegian cafe talked so 
much and so loudly that two Norweg- 
ian fliers overheard them, learned 
where a big Nazi seaplane was 
moored, “borrowed” it in the night 
and flew to England. The Norwegians 
found the plane, unguarded, anchored 
in a fjord. Erasing the swastikas on 
the fuselage, they painted on the Nor- 
wegian colors and landed at a British 
port after an uneventful flight across 
the North Sea, 


® In a district of London, air-raid 
wardens have been handing out poetic 
warning cards to blackout violators. 
The cards read: “Why not buy a cur- 
tain because your lights are bright, 
you don’t want old Hitler prying in 
the night?” 
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Violins & Values 


After eight years of research in his 
Harvard University physics labora- 
tory, Dr. Frederick A. Saunders de- 
cided that a good American violin 
costing no more than $200 was the 
equal in tonal quality of a $50,000 in- 
strument made two centuries ago by 
Antonio Stradivari. Recently he de- 
cided to test his theory before an audi- 
ence of 170—including musicians and 
music critics—at the Franklin Insti- 
tute of Philadelphia. 

Behind a screen, a violinist played a 
violin made in Philadelphia a few 
months ago, another made in Germany 
a few years ago and a third, made by 
Stradivari, 200 years ago. Of the 170 
listeners, only 47 picked out the Strad- 
ivarius. s 

Concluded Dr. Saunders: “The fine 
old instruments—the Strads and the 
Guarnarii—require only half as much 
work to produce a good tone. They 
are, therefore, more responsive—im- 
portant to players working at the limit 
of their abilities. But for the listener, 
there is no difference.” 





“Cosmic Phoenix” 


A few years ago, a new problem in 
connection with the sun—the fiery 
body 92,900,000 miles away from the 
earth—began to trouble many scien- 
tists. Astro-physicists figured that in 
radiating life-preserving heat and 
light, the sun burns up about 4,000,000 
tons of its mass a second. 

At that rate, it was at first argued, 
the sun should burn itself out within 
several thousand years. But there was 
strong evidence to indicate that it had 
been radiating for at least five billion 
years. As a result, it was concluded 
that somehow the sun kept burning 


Science Facts 


HE two greatest plagues ever to 
afflict man are believed to have 
been the Black Death (bubonic 
plague) of the 14th century, which 
killed an estimated 25,000,000 human 
beings; and the 1918 influenza, 
which took 10,000,000 lives ...e@ It 
is estimated that there are 10,000,- 
000 heliophobes (persons who burn 
and blister, but do not tan) in the 
United States ...e@ One-third of 
all patents granted in the United 
States have never been used because 
* the inventions they cover lack prac- 
tical commercial value ...e Be- 
cause the 2,600-degree heat used to 
fuse spectacle glass would melt 
ordinary thermometers, the tem- 
perature of the glowing mass is 
measured hy the light it gives off 
- @ Operations removing an en- 
tire frontal lobe of the brain have 
left the patient’s memory, imagina- 
tion and thought processes unim- 
paired; but removal of only part of 
a lobe has frequently left patients 
emotionally and mentally unstable. 
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without being consumed, being a sort 
of “Cosmic Phoenix” that perpetually 
reconstructed itself from its own ashes. 

The problem, therefore, was to find 
out how this was done, Diligently, 
Prof. H. A. Bethe of Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y., sought the answer. 
Last week, he announced at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Physical 
Society in Washington that he had 
found it. 

Prof. Bethe’s theory was that the sun 
utilized its huge store of atomic energy 
to produce heat and light, and that 
carbon and hydrogen played the lead- 
ing roles. As he saw it, the sun went 
through a_ six-phase cycle, during 
which its carbon, though seemingly 
consumed without pause by hydrogen 
flames, really emerged at the end of the 
cycle undiminished in quantity. 

Laboratory experiments covering 
each phase of the cycle, Prof. Bethe 
declared last week, proved that the sun 
could eat its carbon and have it too. 
What creates the sun’s energy, he as- 
serted, is the burning of its vast 
amount of hydrogen gas. The carbon 
merely acts as the releasing agent for 
the hydrogen. Thus, in the cycle, 
which Dr. Bethe estimated continues 
for 6,550,000 years and then repeats 
itself, part of the sun’s hydrogen mass 
is depleted but none of its carbon mass 
is. He said the sun is equipped to 
radiate for another 12 billion years. 





Electron Microscope 


In all fields of science, no tool is 
more commonly used than the .ordi- 
nary optical microscope, which can 
give magnifications up to 2,500 diame- 
ters. Yet, despite the magnifying 
power of these instruments, they have 
not been developed to the point where 
scientists can see everything they want 
to see; as a result, inhabitants of the 
smallest world, such as viruses that 
pass through the finest grain filters, 
have escaped detection and analysis. 

For years, scientists have believed 
these  sub-microscopic organisms 
would be forever closed to them. Last 
week, however, they learned other- 
wise. Described at the meeting of the 
American Philosophical Society in 
Philadelphia was a radically new kind 
of microscope that would open up a 
realm of knowledge heretofore hidden. 


Developed over a several-year period 
in the R. C. A. Jaboratories at Phila- 
delphia under the direction of Dr. 
Vladimir K. Zworykin, noted for his 
contributions to television, the new 
instrument is an electron microscope. 
Between it and the ordinary micro- 
scope there is no resemblance. Look- 
ing more like a large telescope than 
the ordinary microscope, it uses elec- 
trons (electrified particles) instead of 
light to detect the previously invisible 
organisms. 

The instrument is-capable of magni- 
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Zworykin Directed Its Development 


fying extremely small objects 100,00) 
times their actual size. With this 
power, scientists may be expected to 
throw light on the mystery of how 
viruses and proteins reproduce the 
selves, and also on the structure «/ 
proteins. 

Before its demonstration at tl 
A. P. S. meeting, the electron miscro- 
scope already had demonstrated its 
worth. In tests, during which en- 
largements were made up to 25,00) 
diameters, the $18,000 device disclosed 
why streptococci have always been 
seen in chain formation, like beads on 
a string, and it revealed for the firs! 
time how threadlike growths connec! 
each individual organism with it 
neighbor. 





Amputation Technique 


After amputation of a gangrenous 
leg, a frequent cause of death is pneu- 
monia, Particularly in the cases 0! 
elderly persons, death is caused mor: 
often by lung complications than by 
either surgical shock or failure of th: 
heart or kidneys. 

Usually responsible for the pne 
monia are blood clots. In the usual! 
amputation technique, the severe:! 
blood vessels are tied off just abov: 
the point where the leg is remove:! 
There blood clots often form, brea’ 
away from the stump, enter the blood 
stream, and travel to the lungs, whe: 
they can cause death. 

Last week, a new amputation tech- 
nique greatly reducing the number 0! 
lung complications after such opera- 
tions was described in the Journal o! 
the American Medica] Association 
Worked out by Dr. J. Ross Veal, chic! 
surgeon at Gallinger Hospital, Was!)- 
ington, D. C., the new method was be- 
lieved to be the greatest improveme®! 
in this kind of surgery in more tha 
a century. The method was simple: |! 
consisted merely of tying off the vein 
high up in the thigh—near the groin 
—instead of at a point near the amp 
tation, as heretofore. 

This “high ligation,” said Dr. Ve: 
had proved to be highly effective. ©! 
the 28 gangrenous leg -amputatio” 
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cases on Which it had been used, not 
one died from pulmonary infection, 
though five died from other causes. 
4 study made of 275 cases in which 
the old technique was used, he de- 
clared, showed that 97 ended in death, 
41 involving lung complications. 





Otosclerosis Operation 


Eardrums, bones, fluid and nerve 
endings are involved in hearing. In 
normal ears sound waves shake the 
eardrum, which passes the vibrations 
through a series of tiny bones—the 
“hammer,” “anvil” and “stirrup.” In 
turn, these tiny bones pass the vibra- 
tions through an aperture ,into the 
inner ear. There the vibrations excite 
a fluid—the lymph—in which float 
hairlike nerve endings. These nerve 
endings send the sound to the brain. 

In some persons, a bony overgrowth 
tightly fastens the “stirrup” over the 
aperture into the inner ear, thereby 
preventing vibrations from slipping 
through. This causes a type of deaf- 
ness known as otosclerosis. That a 
new surgical operation could cure 
many victims of otosclerosis was re- 
ported last week by Dr. Matthew S. 
Ersner, of Temple University Medical 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The operation was devised by sev- 
eral European surgeons and Dr. Julius 
Lempert of New York City. It in- 
volves drilling a tiny “window” 
through the bony overgrowth into the 
inner ear, where the endings of the 
hearing nerve are housed. The ear- 
drum is partly cut away from its ordi- 
nary station and fastened over the new 
“window.” Thus, vibrations can stir 
the lymph directly. 

Twenty-one patients who underwent 
the operation, said Dr. Ersner, experi- 
enced immediate improvement in their 
hearing, but 15, after eight or nine 
weeks, found that they returned to the 
pre-operation status. “Our conclu- 
sion,” Dr. Ersner stated, “is that even 
that margin of success justifies the 
operation in suitable cases. It cer- 
tainly does not harm the patient if 
carefully performed.” He warned, 
however, that the operation was value- 
less for types of deafness in which the 
hearing nerve is affected. 
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Capsules 


q@ To combat arthritis, report Drs. 
Thompson and Wyatt in the British 
Medical Journal, they inject a combi- 
nation of bile salts and bilirubin (bile 
coloring agent), which brings 6n a 
mild attack of yellow fever, apparent- 
ly benefiting arthritis victims. 


@ Manufacturers of sulfamethyl- 
thiazol, a drug of the sulfanilamide 
family used in staphyloccocus cases, 
have withdrawn it from clinical use, 
because it was found to produce peri- 
pheral neuritis, a paralysis of the 
nerves, in about one per cent of the 
humans to whom it was administered. 
In addition to staphyloccocic infec- 
tions, sulfamethylthiazol had been 
prescribed for pneumonia and gonor- 
rhea cases. 
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Dewey Onrush 


AKING a hurried view of the vot- 
ing preferences of the Landon 
supporters of 1936 in the 11 Far West- 
ern states, we find District Attorney 
Thomas E, Dewey of New York main- 
taining the solid popularity base that 
has been established by him in the 
Middle West and the East. In fact, he 
takes a clear majority of all Repub- 
licans in PATHFINDER’s test in every 
state but New Mexico and Nevada, and 
in each of these his vote is equal to 
that of Vandenberg and Taft together. 
What magic there is in Dewey’s 
presence, or his voice, or his policies, 
we don’t presume to divine, but the 
fact remains that he stands head and 
shoulders above everybody as the 
G. O, P.’s best vote-getter, and that is 
going to be a prime consideration 
when the big-wigs gather in Phila- 
delphia next month. Inescapably it 


All His 








paign will be less difficult if he’s elim- 
inated from the opposition right now. 
But however well the “gang-up” 
may work at the convention proper, it 
cannot beat down the popularity per- 
centages that have been rolled up by 
Dewey in our public-opinion polls. 
These have been impressive, as wit- 
ness our tabulation this week. More- 
over, they are steady; they do not de- 
cline or increase in any notable degree 
from week to week, This constant 
showing of strength is such that it 
is not likely to fall apart between now 
and meeting time in Philadelphia, 
All of which means that the young 
New Yorker may be too strong to be 
stopped. Currently he is making a 
swing through the West. His Cali- 
fornia visit — with 20,000 voters 
crowding the Hollywood bowl—may 
yield considerable fruit. And Cali- 
fornia, with its 22 electoral votes, is 
the prize of the West, containing 





HIS tabulation shows how District Attorney Thomas E, Dewey of New York 
is rated among those who voted for Landon in 1936 in the 11 Mountain and 
Pacific Coast states. As Emil Hurja points out in the accompanying article, his 
political wagon remains far out in front in the popularity race represented by 


the opinion polls. 
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must carry a great deal of weight, irre- 
spective of the fact that not a few Re 
publican leaders are decidedly leery 
about the young man from Manhattan 
and would like nothing better than to 
see him put on the skids. 

Now that the G. O. P. convention is 
near at hand, this Dewey-phobia 
merits a little attention. Though its 
intensity is a matter of doubt, there 
can be no question that the phobia 
exists and that it is resulting in a 
movement to “gang up” on the young 
New Yorker. Naturally—such is the 
nature of politics—all this is going on 
behind the scenes, but it can be flatly 
reported nevertheless that a bunch of 
the boys are out to “do up” the District 
Attorney. 

Nor is this “stop-Dewey” drive an 
exclusively Republican job; actually it 
is non-partisan in the sense that some 
Democrats have their hands in it, too. 
This’ is wholly understandable, of 
course, and it does not lack precedent. 
Simply stated, it merely means that 
other Republican candidates will have 
a chance if Dewey is pushed aside. 
And as for the Democrats, some of 
them feel that the forthcoming cam- 





slightly more than a third of the com- 
bined vote of the 11 Far Western states. 

Certainly, if PATHFINDER’s test 
vote is any criterion in the Golden 
State, Dewey should not have much 
trouble against the field of G. O. P. 
hopefuls. Broken down into big 
cities, small towns and rural areas, 
California goes strong for the New 
Yorker. He takes 47 per cent of the 
big-city ballot as against 17.5 for Van- 
denberg and 15.7 for Taft. In the 
small towns he gets 85 per cent, and in 
the rural areas of this key state, he 
runs away with 57.2. 

Dewey’s California showing is more 
or less typical of the other Mountain 
and Pacific Coast states. And so this 
may be said as our closing note at the 
moment: although it’s still some weeks 
away from the Republican convention, 
the popular-opinion juggernaut rolls 
on with Dewey labels plastered all 
over the windshield, and it’s a question 
whether anybody can stop it. 
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TNEC: Machines & Men 


Last week, continuing its study of 
technological advances on the Amer- 
ican economy, the Temporary Nation- 
al Economic Committee added this 
new testimony to the volumes it has 
collected since 1938: 

@ On the Farm: America’s 32,000,- 
000 farm dwellers, said Louis H. Bean 
of the Agriculture Department, were 
able last year to supply the needs of 
50 to 70 per cent more urban dwellers 
than the same number of farm work- 
ers supplied in 1909—owing largely 
to machines. 

For example, Bean testified, a wheat 
farmer using tractor and combine 
could produce his crop with one-half 
the labor per acre needed 30 yéars 
ago. Bean’s implication was that tech- 
nology was partly responsible for 
agriculture’s economic distress, 

Taking another view, Cyrus H. Mc- 
Cormick, grandson of the inventor 
of the reaper, and vice president 
of International Harvester Company, 
pointed out that machinery was short- 
ening farm hours and lightening drudg- 
ery. This, he said, tended to hold 
agricultural families together and 
make life more pleasant on the 6,800,- 
000 American farms, of which a ma- 
jority are family-operated. 

® Coal: Technological changes 
have taken the jobs of 78,140 coal 
miners in the past 15 years, testified 
Thomas Kennedy, secretary-treasurer 
of the United Mine Workers. Improved 
mine machinery, he said, was one 
blade of an “economic scissors,” 
which reduced the number of men 
needed to mine a ton of coal. The 
other blade was “greater efficiency in 
heat engineering and competition 
from other energy sources,” which re- 
duced industry’s requirements for 
coal. Between 1923 and 1938, he said, 
anthracite consumption had been re- 
duced 47,200,000 tons a. year, and bi- 
tuminous consumption 219,000,000 tons. 

However, blunting one blade of 
Kennedy’s scissors, Charles O’Neill 
of the United Eastern Coal Sales Cor- 
poration said that without mechanized 
mining, coal would be more expensive, 
that less would be sold, and even 
fewer miners employed. But he agreed 


with Kennedy that the government ~* 


should “equalize” taxes on products 
that compete with coal. 

@e Price of Advancement? Since 
unemployment is often the price 
which society pays for technological 
advancement, society should meet the 
eost of caring for victims of technol- 
ogy, asserted Dr. Isador Lubin, U. S. 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics. He 
pointed out that industry pays com- 
pensation to workers disabled by in- 
dustrial injuries, But, “no provision is 
made for the skilled worker . . . who 
suddenly finds himself ‘disabled’ be- 
cause a new machine has made it im- 





“International 


Lubin Would Help Victims of Machines 


possible for him to earn full wages at 
his former employment.” The cost 
should not be put on the individual 
employer, Lubin said, because “he too 
may be the victim of changes in tech- 
nology.” He pointed out that some 
employers have assumed partial re- 
sponsibility for such job losses 
through payment of dismissal wages. 





Chick-Sexing 


Peeping loudly from their ventilated 
boxes, the vanguard of America’s an- 
nual 800,000,000 chick population was 
last week being rushed by mail and ex- 
press from hatcheries to poultrymen. 

Day-old pedigreed chicks for breed- 


Random Statistics 


BOUT 1,700,000 farms, or one- 
quarter of all farms in the 
country, now enjoy electric service. 
This is more than twice the number 
served in 1935 ...¢@ There are 
13,995 students enrolled in journal- 
ism courses in more than 450 Amer- 
ican colleges and universities ... 
e@ Up to April 20, “Gone With the 
Wind” had drawn more than $17,- 
000,000 at the box office. The 433 
technicolor prints of the picture now 
being shown total more than 1,600 
miles of film ...@ America’s dairy 
herd of 25 million cows produces 
approximately 100 billion pounds of 
milk each year... e It cost the 
government a cent and a quarter 
apiece to grow and transplant the 
125,000,000 trees set out on 131,000 
acres of National Forest land last 
year ...@ Despite widespread use 
of mechanical refrigerators, Amer- 
icans still consume 40,000,000 tons 
of ice annually ...@ American 
farmers spend between $400,000,000 
and $500,000,000 a year on new build- 
ings and improvements. 
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ing stock may cost as much as 50 cents 
apiece. Even at the average price of 
$7 to $10 a hundred, chicks are the 
basis of a big little industry with an 
annual gross of from $5,000,000 to 
$8,000,000.7 

It is a business in which speed 
counts. The major portion of its 
product is turned out within three 
months, from late February throug) 
May. Because chicks do not need to 
eat during their first 72 hours, mos| 
are shipped when one day old. 

This rush business has developed 4 
relatively new and highly profitab|: 
trade in America—chick-sexing. Th 
average poultryman wants pullets (for 
eggs); but he may specialize in cock- 
erels (for broilers). It is worth a 
premium to him to get chicks all of 
one sex. 

There are few outward signs of sex 
differences in day-old chicks. Up to 
the ’30’s it was a slow business, hard- 
ly worthwhile, to sort out the sexes. 
But the Japanese had developed a 
quick method of determining chick 
sex by sight and touch, and in 1933 the 
U. S. Agriculture Department import- 
ed two Japanese experts who taught 
chick-sexing on the West Coast. Since 
then the practice has spread, until to- 
day there are perhaps 1,000 expert 
“sexers” in the country. 

An expert sexer must be about 95 
per cent accurate; the best sexers 
attain speeds of 1,000 chicks an hour. 
Paid one cent per chick, some of them 
make as much as $76 for an 8-hour 
day during the season. Not many are 
in the trade, however, for it requires 
about three months of supervised 
practice six hours a day before a 
novice can learn to hold a chick prop- 
erly. It is another six months before 
the student can sex 300 to 400 an hour 
with 60 per cent accuracy, and at least 
two years before he can reach the top 
speed of an expert. 





Planes: Allied Order 


Since the start of the European war, 
Britain and France have struggled 
frantically to produce enough fighting 
planes to gain air parity With Ger- 
many. 

The Nazis, in the six years prior to 
the outbreak of hostilities, had 
amassed an air power reputed to be 
the best in Europe. To match that pro- 
duction the Allies by last week, sup- 
plemental to their own domestic out- 
put, had placed with the United States 
orders totaling $200,000,000 for air- 
planes, engines, and engine parts. 

Late in April, English Arthur B. Pur- 
vis and French Rene Plevens, mem- 
bers of the Allied Purchasing Mission 
sent here to buy $1,000,000,000 worth 
of war supplies, conferred with Treas- 
ury Secretary Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
to scale up buying with the speed of 
American production. No indication 
of the number of planes ordered was 
announced, but aeronautical experts 
guessed it to be 2,250—2,000 swift 


+ The loss is high: the normal death-rate in chicks 
during the first few weeks is from 5 to 10 per cent; uP 
to one year it is 17 to 25 per cent. 
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pursuit planes and 250 huge, long- 
range bombers. 

The immediate effect of this order 
was to give added impetus to the U. S. 
aircraft boom in existence since 1939. 
Aeronautical exports in the first three 
months of 1940, valued at $66,816,208, 
had jumped some 225 per cent over 
those in the first quarter of 1939. 
In 1933, the full-year total of all air- 
raft, engines, parts and equipment 
produced in the U. S. was only $33,- 
00,000, and persons employed totaled 
2000. In 1939 the total volume had 
iumped to $225,000,000 and the number 
of workers to 60,000). 

Adding further to the boom, the 
Allied buyers agreed to finance new 
plant expansion this year in at least 
three American aviation concerns— 
Pratt & Whitney Division of the 
United States Corporation, the Wright 
\eronautical Corporation, and the Al- 
ison Division of General Motors Cor- 
poration. Purpose of this is to speed 
production of motors for Allied planes. 
[Typical of the new expansion is the 
North American Aviation plant of In- 
glewood, Calif. Three years ago the 
North American had 72 aircraft work- 
ers and 144,000 feet of floor space. To- 
day it has 754,000 square feet and 
5,200 workers. 

The significance of the spurt in 
America’s aircraft industry is twofold: 
(1) Since most planes-ordered will not 
be ready before 1941 or even early 
1942, it indicates a belief on the part 
of the Allies that war will continue for 
at least 18 months longer; and (2) in- 
stitution of new mass - production 
methods will equip U. S. plants after 
the war te supply both America’s own 
growing domestic market and 91 for- 
eign customers, with the fastest and 
best commercial ships in the world. 

—_———_7—_Po— 


Briefs 

q Kentucky, Illinois and Indiana 
are the “big three” of the liquor in- 
dustry, producing three-fourths. of all 
the whisky made in the United States. 
Of the total national output of 10,303,- 
914 gallons in March, for example, 
Kentucky produced 4,673,187 gallons, 
Illinois 1,442,125 and Indiana 1,334,935. 


@ American farm cash income for 
the first three months of 1940 was 12 
per cent higher than in the corre- 
sponding period a year ago—a total of 
*1,987,000,000 as compared to $1,773,- 
000,000, the Agricultural Department 
reports. 


@ Before the European war Argen- 
tina imported 18.3 per cent of her 
products from Great Britain, 17.6 per 
cent from the United States and 10.1 
per cent from Germany. Today, Amer- 
ican products have replaced the Ger- 
man, lifting the United States far in 
front of other nations supplying Ar- 
gentina. In the first three months of 
1939, this country’s exports to the 
South American nation had a tariff 
value of approximately $14,600,000 as 
compared with the $25,000,000 now. 
German exports dropped from approx- 
imately $11,400,000 in 1939 to $1,700,- 


000. 








RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Methodist Conference 


In Kansas City, Mo., last year, the 
largest single Protestant denomination 
in the nation was created. After a 

“century of schism, after years of ne- 
gotiation, the three largest denomina- 
tions of Methodists—the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South and the Methodist 
Protestant Church—merged into a 
single united church—the Methodist 
Church, with 8,000,000 members. 

Last week, in the huge, flower-be- 
decked municipal auditorium at At- 
lantic City, N. J., the first general con- 
ference of the new united Methodist 


International 


The Message Was Born of McConnell 


Church was being held. With the two- 
week meeting still in its early stages 
principal development was tbe quad- 
rennial message of the Council of 
Bishops. Described as “born in the 
heart and brain” of Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell of New York, the 17,000- 
word message touched, among other 
things, such subjects as these: 

@ Roman Catholicism: The Roman 
Catholic Church was brought up in 
connection with a discussion of an in- 
vitation to the Methodists to join the 
World Council of Churches. Favoring 
the invitation and expressing the opin- 
ion that a “unified organization for 
the manifestation of the spirit of 
Christ” was entirely feasible, the 
Bishops pointedly added: “We are re- 
ferring to Protestantism. Of course, 
there is no use talking about union 
with a Roman Catholicism which to- 
day insists upon her infallibility as an 
authority even more strenuously than 
before the Reformation.” 

In addition, the Bishops issued a 
warning to President Roosevelt not to 
make his personal representative to the 
Vatican, Myron C. Taylor, a full- 
fledged diplomatic envoy. Though de- 
claring their readiness to work with 
Reman Catholics and other organiza- 








tion in promoting peace (the World 
Council does not include Catholics), 
they asserted they were “unalterably 
opposed to any establishment of dip- 
lomatic relations with the Vatican.” 

@ Unemployment: Finding “im- 
provements in machinery” as one of 
the major causes of joblessness (see 
page 12), the message declared that 
such improvements should not be stop- 
ped but insisted that technical experts 
find “new fields of employment” for 
those made jobless by new inventions. 

© War: “We must not yield to the 
fallacy that the United States must get 
into the war if it is to serve in estab- 
lishing a new peace basis,” the Bishops 
said. “We can best serve by staying 
out ... Meantime, we protest against 
any shipping of war supplies from the 
United States to any aggressor nation.” 

With the Bishops’ message on the 
record, a row developed over a speech 
delivered at the conference by Rep. 
Martin Dies, Democrat of Texas. While 
Dies was shouting that a “good, old- 
fashioned religious revival” was the 
only thing that would save democracy 
in the United States, young Methodists 
distributed circulars protesting against 
his presence. The circulars declared 
that by inviting Dies to speak the Meth- 
odists seemed “to indorse his record” 
as head of the Committee Investigat- 
ing Un-American Activities, which 
“has become the mouthpiece of dis- 
gruntied individuals who wish to use 
its avenues of publicity to smear their 


enemies,” 
————__—_—- oe t——™S 


For Protestant Pacifists 


When the United States entered the 
First World War, 64,693 persons claim- 
ed they were members of religious 
sects opposed to war and asked the 
privileges of “conscientious objectors.” 
Of that number, only 3,989 were given 
non-combatant classification. 

The majority of these men were 
members of the Quaker and Mennon- 
ite faiths, recognized by the govern- 
ment as absolutely pacifist in creed. 
Last week, members of the National 
Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church—for the first time in the 
church’s history—took a step towards 
obtaining similar privileges for mem- 
bers of their own denomination. 

In a unanimous resolution, they 
established a registration system for 
conscientious objectors who refuse “to 
take human life as combatants.” Under 
the system, such members will be able 
to file their names with the church, 
giving their reasons for refusing to 
go to war. 

Although the church can offer no as- 
surance that anyone registering as an 
objector will not be called for mili- 
tary service, officials of the council, 
which met in New York City, pointed 
out that legislation was now pending 
before Congress to provide for ex- 
emption from war service. 
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EDITORIAL 





One Clear Fact 


INCE its April 20th editorial on 

America’s position in relation to 
the war abroad, PATHFINDER has re- 
ceived many letters, several samples 
of which appear in “Readers Write” 
of this issue, 

Although a comfortable majority of 
these letters praised the editorial, 
others: damned it on numerous 
grounds, and we accordingly feel that 
some reply should be made to the lat- 
ter. First off, the main point of the 
editorial in question was that the iso- 
lationist view was unrealistic and that 
the United States must be prepared. 

PATHFINDER here repeats its con- 
tention that the war abroad is our 
business. It is our business because 
all of us are being affected by it now 
and all of us will continue to be 
affected by it—even after it ends. This 
is something so evident, so indisput- 
able, that its emphasis would be un- 
necessary were it not for a popularly- 
held superstition that one can avoid 
a thing merely by refusing to admit 
its existence. 

What we must admit at this stage 
is the existence of revolutionary ag- 
gression on the part of the totalitarian 
powers. This aggression is aimed di- 
rectly at the status quo. It is aimed 
primarily at the British Empire, and 
next at other empires of long stand- 
ing. To that extent, indirectly, it is 
aimed also at the United States, be- 
cause the United States has an im- 
portant stake in the status quo. Lef 
the revolutionary aggression succeed, 
and the American people would be- 
come immediately aware of a colossal 
menace to their political, social and 
economic interests everywhere. 


T IS foolish to say that all we need 
I do is keep our nose out of foreign 
affairs and live neutrally, with our 
mouths shut, praising God for the great 
protective oceans to our east and west. 
From a purely practical standpoint, 
that is mere stupidity, and from a 
moral standpoint, it is indescribably 
callous. Practically speaking, it en- 
tirely ignores the fact that the United 
States is one of the key powers of the 
world, that it is vitally associated with 
peoples and materials across all the 
seas. Morally speaking, it plays nurse- 
maid to totalitarianism, implicitly en- 
couraging a nihilistic revolution in the 
Christian concept of mankind. 

Over and above that, it blindly as- 
sumes that even if totalitarianism tri- 
umphs abroad, the effects of the revo- 
lution will be confined to other lands 
and peace of long duration will imme- 





Brown in the N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


The War News Sifts Down to This 


diately set in. Will the effects be con- 
fined? If the Anglo-French Allies are 
defeated will peace immediately set 
in? Who says so? 

It is a dangerous assumption to say 
that the United States will not be af- 
fected by a redistribution of the 
world’s wealth and power. It is a 
dangerous assumption to say that the 
United States does not have a very 
real stake in the outcome of this war. 
As for peace, if the Allies are defeat- 
ed, we can be sure that that will not 
mean the end.of aggression and con- 
quest, for it is characteristic of aggres- 
sors and conquerors to keep on the 
move, seeking new worlds. 


HE Atlantic and Pacific are big 

oceans, and the Western Hemis- 
phere is vast. North of us and south of 
us, and in islands to our east and west, 
is a world that conquerors might well 
covet. It is the world of our Monroe 
Doctrine, and it is part of the exist- 
ing order. If that order is revolu- 
tionized abroad we can be certafn that 
the United States will be brought face 
to face with momentous problems in 
foreign affairs—problems directly af- 
fecting us north, south, east and west 
beyond our own borders. 

This is the point the isolationists 
seem to overlook, this is why isola- 
tionism seems so unrealistic. In short, 
this is why the war -abroad is our 
business; this is why we have to fol- 
low the war news in terms of what it 
may eventually mean to our own Bill 
of Rights, to our_own American so- 
ciety and economy. And out of the 
great confusion of that war news, there 
can be sifted one clear fact: the fact 
that the United States must be pre- 


—— 
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pared in every way conceivable {, 
protect its interests. 

This does not mean—not even 
the slightest sense—that we must seni 
troops abroad to save the Allies, whey 
and if they need saving. It mes 
merely that the conditions of our tii, 
demand that we be strong. This is nv 
“war-mongering”; it is common sen, 
In this age of Machiavellian and rey, 
lutionary dictatorship, we must nm: 
certainly be prepared. 


q 


Can He Be Stopped? 


ISTRICT Attorney Thomas | 

Dewey is a young and ambitiou, 
man. . On top of that, he is high! 
popular—so popular, in fact, that mos 
Republican voters would like to s« 
him nominated for the Presidency ne \| 
month. 

This is what the polls show, bu 
polls are polls, and politics is poli- 
tics, and young Tom Dewey may |» 
stopped. At any rate, when the G. O. |’ 
holds its national convention, ther 
will be any number of party leaders 
standing together—either openly or 
behind closed doors—to give the «: 
to the fabulous New Yorker. The, 
don’t want him to be the Presidenti:! 
nominee, and in their “gang-u)” 
against him they will be aided ani 
abetted by other candidates who woul! 
like to have the nomination them- 
selves but who have somehow so far 
failed to register well in the polls of 
public opinion or the primaries. 


EWEY’S overwhelming poll popu 
larity, together with his clear-cu! 
primary victories, will undoubtedly | 
of great help to him at the convention 
but it is no guarantee that he will !. 
nominated. The down-to-brass-tacks 
politicos are old hands at the nomina! 
ing business, and they can perfor: 
political legerdemain by manipulating 
state delegations this way and thal. 
Thus, by throwing a number of dele- 
gates to one candidate, and a numbe: 
to another, they may find it compar: 
tively easy to stop Dewey if th: 
want to. ~ 
The question is whether they wan! 
to. If they want to stop him, the: 


should be able to do so, but they wil! 


have reason to hesitate. There is some- 
thing spectacular about the New York 
racket-buster. He has proved himse!! 
a first-class vote-getter in all parts o! 
the country and Republican leaders 
will have to take that into accoun 

There may indeed be more able Re- 
publican hopefuls, but there is non 
so available as Dewey, none who 
looks so much like a winner. Certai 

G. O. P. leaders must feel excruciatin¢ 
doubts when they ask themselves 
whether Dewey can be stopped. The) 
must wonder whether or not stoppin: 
him in June would mean stopping the 
whole party in November. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 
Our Gabby Town 


YOMFORTABLY stricken with 
C spring fever last week, we flopped 
in a field and began browsing dream- 
ily through the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Book of the Year for 1939. We 
found an interesting fact. 

We found that our town last year 
had more telephones in proportion to 
the population than any other city in 
the world. Washington has 40 *phones 
for each 100 of the population, while 
in the nation as a whole there are only 
about 15 per 100 population. Next to 
Washington, San Francisco has the 
most ‘phones in proportion to the pop- 
ulation, followed by Stockholm. 

We didn’t know whether to be proud 
or sad. We thought it was nice that 
our town leads the world in telephone 
talkativeness and assumed it was be- 
cause there are so many gabby bureau- 
crats and dowagers hereabouts. But 
on the other hand we remembered 
why we had flopped in the field; it 
was to get away from fact-finding 
amid the intemperate jangling of 
‘phone bells in our office, where there 


is one “phone for each 1 2/3 editors. 
ee 











Hitler Hoodoo 


IKE every other respectable city 
L in the nation, Washington has its 
quota of haunted houses, But the cap- 
ital’s most notable haunted house has 
a shivery peculiarity all its own. It is 
haunted not by a ghost, but by a man. 

rhe man is called Hitler. The house 

a big, four-story limestone-and- 
brick building at 2343 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N. W., which was for eight 
vears the Austrian Legation, and is 
now the Danish Legation, 

The building was erected 10 years 
ago by Edgar L, G. Prochnik, first and 
last Minister here of the Austrian Re- 
public. In March, 1938, Austria became 

province of the German Reich. 
Prochnik was ordered to run the 
swastika up on the Legation’s flagpole. 
month later he was out of the house 

had planned and built. It had be- 
me German property. (Prochnik, 
cidentally, stayed in this country, to 
take a professorship at Georgetown 
University). 

The building on which Prochnik 
had lavished such care was soon in 
iplomatic use again. In 1939 Henrik 

Kaulfmann arrived in Washington 

Minister from Denmark, bringing 
; wife and two young daughters. De 

iffmann looked over the ex-Austrian 
Legation and decided it would make a 
erfect Danish Legation. He negoti- 
ted a lease with the German Em- 
issy. And last September the De 
Kauffmanns moved into the building. 

rhis time it didn’t take the Hitler 
Hoodoo so long to operate. Eight 

onths after the de Kauffmanns 

ved into the German-owned lega- 
ion, Hitler moved into Denmark. 
No one is quite sure what the next 


> 
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De Kauffmann Lives in a Haunted House 


step will be. In Europe Hitler is mak- 
ing a show of letting the Danes run 
their own country—subject, of course, 
to German military necessity. Over 
here the German Embassy, with stiff 
correctness, states that of course the 
Danes will stay in their own legation, 
since they continue “independent.” 
The United States, by the way, still 
recognizes Denmark as a sovereign 
power. On certain matters Minister 
de Kauffmann has acted pretty inde- 
pendently of the war lords who have 
overrun his country, but if he doesn’t 
feel the Hitler hoodoo strongly enough 
in his own house, all he needs to do 
is glance next door. There stands the 
Czechoslovakian Legation, where dip- 
lomats carry on for a vanished nation. 


Hoopskirt Words 


MERICANS, we hear, are the great- 

est self-improvers on earth. Well, 

we can’t see anything wrong with that. 

And it heartens us to know that our 
government has the itch too. 

We learned this when we heard of 
a new job in Washington —that of 
“correspondence counselor” in the 
Agriculture Department. The title is 
new, rather; for three years James F. 
Grady has been helping the Farm 
Credit Administration streamline its 
letters. 

Right now Grady is meeting once a 
week with Soil Conservation officials, 
helping them conserve words in their 
letters. Grady believes that far too 
many words are wasted in the average 
government letter—and business let- 
ters, too, for that matter. “Hoopskirt” 
and “stuffed shirt” expressions, he 
calls them. Expressions such as, “You 
are advised that Congress has speci- 
fied,” or, “As per statement attached 
hereto.” 

The average government letter, it is 
estimated, costs 75 cents to produce. 
Grady says that by eliminating useless 
verbiage, letters can be shortened by 
from 30 to 60 per cent. So you can see 
how much the Conservation officials, 
under his tutelage, can conserve. 
Grady’s six tests of a “satisfactory” 
letter are whether it is “clear, concise, 
complete, correct, appropriate in tone, 
neat and well set up.” 
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“Miss Average” 


This is “Miss Average College Girl,” 
according to a WPA study in anatomy 
made last week at Upsala College in 
East Orange, N. J. She is 5 feet 5 
inches tall, weighs 125 pounds 6 
ounces, bust 34 inches, waist 26 inches, 
hips 27.4 inches, ankles 9.25 inches, 
height of hips from floor 32.6 inches. 

Closest human counterpart found 
by WPA investigators was blond-hair- 
ed, blue-eyed Doris B. Bodine, 19-year- 
old Upsala sophomore from Roselle 
Park, N. J. Although 6 ounces under- 
weight, she passed all other require- 
ments. 

According to male undergraduates, 
the specifications, arrived at by meas- 
uring Upsala co-eds, compared favor- 
ably with the Hollywood “glamour 
girls.” The screen standard is a half- 
inch taller than the WPA composite, 
weighs seven pounds less, has a small- 
er bust and larger hips. 

The WPA technicians waded through 
a seven-day collection of anatomical 
data before they determined the speci- 
fications of “Miss Average College 
Girl,” from her ankles to her avoirdu- 
pois. Serious aspect of the survey 
was to determine standard sizes of 
women’s ready-to-wear clothing. 


School Shorts 


@ Partially completed Russian cen- 
sus figures reveal that 81% of the 
Soviet population, above the age of 
nine, is literate, an increase of 30% 
since 1926. Educationally, 8.86% of 
the population have secondary school 
training and 0.64% university back- 
ground, According to the Russian sec- 
ond five-year plan, illiteracy should 
have disappeared at the end of Jan- 
uary, 1938. 


q Making the first public report on 
Louisiana State University’s tangled 
financial affairs since the downfall of 
the Huey Long machine, auditors have 
announced that the institution has 
wiped out a $600,000 deficit and will 
end the year with a $75,000 surplus. 
The report revealed over $2,000,000 in 
school funds had been squandered by 
Dr. James Monroe Smith’s administra- 
tion. Dr. Smith, former L. S. U. pres- 
ident, is now serving“an eight to 24- 
year term at the State Penal Farm, 

















q War repercussions have been felt 
in Philadelphia schools. Alexander J. 
Stoddard, Board of Education Super- 
intendent, has ordered the schools to 
stop buying maps until the European 
conflict is settled. The board, says 
Superintendent Stoddard, is taking no 
chances on further geographical re- 
alignments. 


@ Rufus V. von Kleinsmid, Uni- 
versity of Southern California pres- 
ident, believes modern youth has 
“missed something” because it is prob- 
ably the “only unspanked generation 
in the world.” 


























































































































































PRESENTING 





Governor Stassen 


T MAY properly be said of Harold 

E. Stassen that nature fashioned 
him to stand out in a crowd. A fine 
220-pound broth of a man, he towers 
6 feet 3 inches in his socks, so that on 
clear days he can be seen from great 
distances, much like the big memorial 
on Mt. Rushmore. 

But at close range, despite his im- 
posing physique, he looks slightly 
cherubic—a man-mountain with pink 
skin, dimples, nice blue eyes and clear 
signs of approaching baldness, all 
neatly dressed in a_ conservative 
double-breasted suit with matching 
necktie. Physically a standout sort 
of fellow, he is not spectacularly so, 
but a lot of political people are be- 
ginning to regard him as one of des- 
tiny’s children, 

For Harold Edward Stassen of Min- 
nesota is impressive for more reasons 
than mere size. _At 33, he is the na- 
tion’s youngest governor, a liberal- 
minded Republican whose record as 
a state administrator is easily one of 
the best in the land. And because of 
this, as well as because youth seems to 
be politically alluring these days, he 
-~has been named to give the keynote 
speech next month at his party’s na- 
tional convention in Philade!phia. 


S KEYNOTER — youngest ever 

chosen by the G. O. P.—Governor 
Stassen will sound the opening battle 
ery at the powwow in Philadelphia. 
Conferring with party leaders in 
Washington last week, he let it be 
known that his speech would be more 
or less in line with the Glenn Frank 
report advocating “forward-looking 
and constructive” Republicanism for 
1940. In all likelihood, too, it will come 
out against the reciprocal trade policy, 
farm program and fiscal practices of 
the New Deal. Further, as if taking a 
firm stand against sin and the man- 
eating shark, it will say that the G. O. P. 
is opposed to America’s entry into the 
war, thus probably setting a strong iso- 
lationist theme for the Presidential 
campaign. In short, Keynoter Stassen 
will try to make it seem that the nation 
will go to perdition unless it follows 
a straight Republican ticket in No- 
vember. 


Political custom demands that he do 
all this, but it is not so simple as it 
sounds. In his keynote speech, Stassen 
will have to do the rather difficult job 
of finding a common ground for sharp- 
ly opposing viewpoints within the Re- 
publican party—Old Guard and New. 
Primarily, his words will be meant to 
inspire and unite, and they will almost 
certainly lambaste the New Deal. In 
point of fact, however, Governor Stas- 
sen is not violently opposed to the 
party in power, for on more than one 
occasion he has said that he believes 
in the “sound social objectives of the 
Roosevelt Administration.” Moreover, 








International 
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resembling anything but an old-line 
Republican, he has declared: “The ob- 
jectives of government must be to make 
the greatest possible contribution to 
the welfare, happiness and progress of 
its people . . . We are seeking in this 
period of examination and revaluation 
not to go back, but to go forward— 
slowly perhaps but with sure and pro- 
gressive steps.” This being his firm 
belief, he has gone on record as saying 
that the Republican party, if it hopes 
to win in November, must acknowl- 
edge the value of many Roosevelt re- 
forms, steer clear of reactionary Old 
Guardism, and campaign forthrightly 
on a liberal, broad-visioned platform. 
In the complex modern world, he con- 
tends, government is inescapably 
obliged to take an active interest in 
the well-being of the American people, 
but it “can and must do much to en- 
courage individual initiative and aid 
in industrial development to provide 
more jobs.” 


S LEADER of the Young Republi- 
cans in Minnesota, Stassen first at- 
tracted national attention in 1938 when 
he won the governorship by defeating 
Farmer-Laborite Elmer A. Benson, 
who was seeking re-election.. In the 
campaign he traveled more than 20,000 
miles throughout the state, delivering 
over 300 speeches. A genially informal 
person and a bright, liberal-minded 
young man to boot, he appealed to 
plain folk and gained the backing of 
the Progressives. Another group sup- 
porting him was the lusty “Hook ‘Em 
Cows” club, an organization made up 
of high-jinking people associated with 
the South St. Paul stockyards. As a 
“Hook ’Em Cow” in good standing, 
young Stassen has been photographed 
more than once in the club’s cowboy- 
like regalia (see cover cut). 
From the standpoint of a political 


“a 
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campaign, Stassen had the right back. 
ground for a Minnesotan with guber-. 
natorial aspirations. Of Swedish ex- 
traction, he was born April 13, 1907, 
in Dakota County. Getting his ele- 
mentary education at the traditio;,| 
“little red school house,” he served «, 
general chore boy throughout his 
teens on his father’s farm. In 1923 
he began working his way through the 
University of Minnesota, and afte; 
completing the four-year college 
course, he worked some more to put 
himself through two years of law. He 
is still remembered on the Minnesol, 
campus as an expert marksman whi 
once proved his skill by shooting but- 
tons off the coat of a living target. 
In 1929, fresh from the universit, 
with his law degree, Stassen started 
legal practice in South St. Paul in part- 
nership with Elmer J. Ryan, a Demo- 
cratic classmate who has been a mewm- 
ber of Congress since 1934, Like Ryan, 
Stassen took to politics almost as soon 
as his campus days were over, and his 
first public office was that of Dakota 
County Attorney in 1930—at the axe 
of 23. From that time on, he began 
making himself felt in Republican cir- 
cles, and by 1937 he was one of the 
leaders in a successful drive to recon- 
struct the party’s state organization 
and constitution. Meanwhile, he had 
married, becoming the father of a son. 


UCH was the background he had 

when he ran for the governorship, 
and it served him well. Since election 
aS Minnesota’s first Republican gover- 
nor in eight years, he has performed in 
a way that many another state admin- 
istrator might envy. His outstanding 
contribution has been a law which re- 
quires a “cooling-off’ period before 
either employers or employees resort 
to lockouts or strikes. The Federal 
government, he holds, should have a 
similar law because labor trouble 
causes “a loss not only to the workers 
and their families, not only to the 
businessmen and their stockholders, 
but indirectly a-loss that reflects on 
all the people, increasing relief and 
impeding recovery.” His advice to 
capital and labor is this: that before 
they reach open warfare, each side 
should count ten, and “take one da) 
for each count.” 

Young Governor Stassen will not be 
35 until April, 1942, at which time he 
will be legally eligible for the Pres- 
idency. This fact, at a time when 
youth appears to be an asset in poli- 
tics, is not being overlooked by those 
who think Minnesota’s man-mountain 
is real Presidential timber, a like!) 
candidate for the G. O. P. in 1944. 
Others, however, feel that he is just 
an “overgrown butcher boy” blessed 
with a streak of good luck, but his 
friends are steadfast—they call him a 
charming fellow, “a big man physica!- 
ly and politically, with a great future 
ahead.” 

All of which remains to be seen. 
At the moment, Governor Stassen 
has other things in mind—the keynote 
speech, for instance, and a fight for re- 
election only a few months from now. 
The Presidency can wait. 
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NAMES 


In Raleigh, North Carolina, at a 
“Roosevelt for Third Term” political 
headquarters, MRS. FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT last week took a neutral 
stand on the re-election question. Re- 
fusing to pose beside a picture of her 
husband which hung in the room, she 
said: “It would be taken as an en- 
dorsement of a third term. [’m in a 
vacuum about it; I don’t want to do 
anything which would be interpreted 
as favoring or opposing it.” 








In a London divorce court, SIR 
\VALCOLM CAMPBELL, British auto- 

obile and motorboat racer, has been 
sranted a separation decree from his 
wife on grounds of adultery. A few 
minutes before the judgment was 
nade, Lady Campbell countered with 
charges that her husband had con- 
doned her action. 

Former Baptist minister HOMER 
MARTIN has resigned as president of 
the A. F. of L. United Automobile 
Workers. A leader in the 1937 sit- 
down strikes and a chief figure in the 
\. F. of L.-C. I. O. factional struggle, 
Martin says he is turning to private 
business “as a substitute from the 
heavy demands” of union work. 

Two Washington Negro employees 
in the Supreme Court barber shop 
will see the circus this year at the ex- 
pense of Associate Justice JAMES C. 
McREYNOLDS. While taking a hair- 
cut there last week the jurist gave each 
a dollar. To the hat-check boy, he 
said: “Here’s a dollar for the lion 
tamer. But be careful how you stick 
vour head in the cage.” To the boot- 
black, he quipped: “You look like the 
snake charmer type. But don’t take 
any chances with the rattlers.” 


The $40,000,000 fortune of COUNT- 
ESS BARBARA HUTTON HAUG- 
WITZ-REVENTLOW is temporarily 
in the hands of Secretary of the 
lreasury Morgenthau. When Germany 
took over Denmark and Norway, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt ordered the Treasury 
Department to administer all Scandi- 
navian wealth in this country. Since 
the countess is a Danish subject, her 
\Voolworth fortune was placed under 
the control of the Secretary. Lawyers 
ay She may even have to get a license 
from the Treasury Department to 

ithdraw any money from the bank. 

SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH, 82- 
year-old president of the Carnegie In- 
titute in Pittsburgh, Pa., last week 
fYered a reward of $1,000,000 for the 
apture of ADOLF HITLER “alive, un- 
wounded and unhurt.” Representing a 
croup of 50 wealthy Pittsburgh resi- 
dents, he said the Nazi Fuehrer, if 
aught, will be delivered to the League 
of Nations and tried “for his crimes 
against the peace and dignity of the 
world.” Hitler, he stated, “should be 
held as the common enemy of man- 








International 


Church Wants Him “Alive and Unhurt” 


kind and brought to justice according- 
ly.” The commitments for the reward 
have been made ojily orally but they 
come from a group able to supply that 
amount, Church explained. The offer 
holds good only for the month of May, 
the idea being that a time limitation 
may speed Hitler’s capture and thus 
shorten the war. 


. * * 
- 


In Norway, a Nobel Prize winner is 
serving her government as censor. 
Turning from novels with a medieval 
background, SIGRID UNDSET has 
plunged into the practical problems of 
war news. Almost 58, the celebrated 
Norwegian author last week told her 
countrymen to “greet with sad and 
bitter pride our soldiers who are fight- 
ing today for the honor and freedom 
of our country.” 


. * * 


Over there, Miss ANNE MORGAN of 
New York, sister of financier J. P. Mor- 
gan, has organized a civilian aid so- 
ciety to look after the thousands of 
French women and children evacuees 
from the Alsace region. Assisting her 
is a corps of blue-bloods from some of 
America’s most famous families. Miss 


Morgan was decorated many times by 
the French government for similar 
services during the last war. 
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RHYME & REASON 


OUR every voter, as surely as your 
chief magistrate, under the same high 
sanction, though in a different sphere, ex- 
ercises a public trust. 
—GROVER CLEVELAND 





We are never so happy, nor so unhappy, 
as we suppose ourselves to be. 
—La ROCHEFOUCAULD 


o * * 


A man’s first care should be to avoid the 
reproaches of his own heart. 
—ADDISON 
If you wish to know yourself, observe how 
others act; 
If you wish to understand others, look into 
your own heart. 
—SCHILLER 
A desire of knowledge is the natural 
feeling of mankind; and every human 
being whose mind is not debauched, will 
be willing to give all that he has to get 
knowledge. 
—SAMUEL JOHNSON 


o * * 


Man is a wolf to man. 
—PLAUTUS 
. . 7 
It is the cause, and not the death, that 
makes the martyr. 
—NAPOLEON 
Love grants in a moment 
What toil can hardly achieve in an age. 
—GOETHE 
A well-prepared mind hopes in adver- 
sity and fears in prosperity. 
—HORACE 
There is no one more unfortunate than 
the man who has never been unfortunate, 
for it has never been in his power to 
try himself. 
—SENECA 
Necessity is the plea for every infringe- 
ment of human freedom. It is the argu- 


ment of tyrants; it is the creed of slaves. 
-PITT, the Elder 


Who’er amidst the sons of reason, valor, 
and virtue 
Displays distinguished merit, is a noble of 
Nature’s own creating. 


—THOMPSON 


* * * 


One person I have to make good; myself. 
But my duty to my neighbor is much more 
nearly expressed by saying that I have to 
make him happy—if I may. 

—ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


How many unjust and wicked things are 
done from mere habit. 
—TERENCE 
He who comes up to his own idea of 
greatness must always have had a very 
low standard of it in his mind. 
—HAZLITT 
If thou do ill, the joy fades, not the pains. 
If well, the pain doth fade, the joy remains. 
—HERBERT 


7 . * 


So a good prayer, though often used, 
is still fresh and fair in the eyes and ears 


of Heaven. 
—FULLER 
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THE ANSWER IS— 





Which of oyr Presidents served as a 
hangman? 

@ Grover Cleveland, who later be- 
came President, hanged two men in 
1872. He was elected sheriff of Erie 
County, New York, for the years 1871- 
1873 and during that period Jack Gaff- 
ney and Patrick Morrissey were sen- 
tenced to be hanged. Rather than de- 
tail a subordinate to perform the un- 
pleasant task, Sheriff Cleveland did 
it himself. 


* . * 


If a President or Vice President of the 
United States wanted to resign from office, 
how would he do so? Has there ever been 
any such resignation in American history? 


e A President or Vice President may 
resign by signing a written statement 
of resignation and forwarding it to the 
Department of State—not to the legis- 
lative or judicial branch of the gov- 
ernment. This procedure is set forth 
in a Federal law adopted in 1792 and 
still in effect. The law says in part: 
“a resignation of the office of Presi- 
dent or Vice President shall be an in- 
strument in writing declaring the 
same ... and delivered into the office 
of the Secretary of State.” No Presi- 
dent has ever resigned, but one Vice 
President has—John C. Calhoun of 
South Carolina. He quit the Vice 
Presidency in 1832 in order to be- 
come a Senator. 


7 * * 


Do thunderstorms sour milk? 


® No. In the days before effective 
refrigeration, people frequently found 
their milk sour after a thunderstorm 
and so blamed the thunder. But in 
doing so, they failed to take notice of 
these facts: (1) thunderstorms are 
most likely to occur during warm 
periods of weather, usually following 
an extremely hot, sultry spell; (2) heat 
is an aid to bacteria in their multipli- 





cation; and (3) it is the action of 
bacteria multiplying in milk which 
produces the souring. 


What causes a “lump” in a person’s 
throat? 


@ When a person eats something it 
passes into the throat after being 
chewed. But instead of just dropping 
down into the stomach, there is a 
nine or 10-inch series of rings in the 
throat that takes the food, passing and 
squeezing it from one set of muscle 
rings to the other. These muscle rings 


are capable of working both up and- 


down. Thus, if something is eaten 





which causes sickening, the muscles 
work the other way to force the mat- 
ter from the stomach. Grief or a scare 
sometimes causes a sort of hollow 
feeling in the stomach and the muscles 
of the throat work upward, pressing 
against the windpipe. This causes one 
to feel as if there were a lump in his 
throat. 


* + * 


What part was played in the assassination 
of Abraham Lincoln by (1) John Parker, 
(2) Johnny Peanuts? 

e John Parker was the faithless 
guard assigned to watch the entrance 
to the Presidential box in Ford’s Thea- 
ter in Washington. Johnny Peanuts 
was the youth who unwittingly aided 
the escape of the murderer, John 
Wilkes Booth, by holding his horse 
for him outside the stage door. 


* - . 


Why does a duck’s back shed water? 

e Nature provided the duck with its 
protection against water. Not only 
are the feathers on a duck very heavy 





and close together, but at the bottom of 
each feather there is a little oil gland 
that supplies it with a certain amount 
of oil. This oil causes water to run 
off the duck’s back as soon as it strikes 
the feathers. 


* ° . 


What word is used to signify a “group” 
of each of the following birds: quail, 
pheasants, ducks, geese, snipe, plover, 
doves, grouse and partridge? 

e Bevy of quail, nide of pheasants, 
plump of ducks, flock of geese, wisp 
of snipe, stand of plover, flight of 
doves, brood of grouse, covey of part- 
ridge. 


Has any substitute been found for wood- 
en railroad ties? 


® No. Although more than 2,500 
patents have been granted for non- 
wooden railroad ties in the past 50 
years, railway traffic in general stil! 
moves on a wooden foundation. Cheap- 
ness, strength, elasticity, resistance to 
shock, ease of replacement and elec- 
tric insulating properties are the chief 
qualities of wood ties that account for 
their continued usage. It has been 
estimated that more than a billion 
wooden ties are now in service on the 
414,000 miles of railroads in the Unit- 
ed States—about 3,000 ties to the mile. 
However, because three-fourths of all 
wooden ties now used are treated 
chemically to preserve them, the aver- 
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age annual replacement is only about 
75 to 100 ties per mile of track. 


Forty per cent‘of the high school stu. 
dents, 36 per cent of the college student;, 
and 20 per cent of the adults in the United 
States believe that the proper treatment for 
a black eye is the application of raw meat, 
preferably a beefsteak. Are they righ: 
or wrong? 


@ Wrong. Doctors of the U. S. pub- 
lic Health Service say that if you're 
unlucky enough to acquire a black 
eye the thing to do with the beef- 





steak is eat it and apply cold com- 
presses to your eye. While they admit 
that a piece of raw meat pressed 
against a black eye will reduce the 
swelling, they claim that is because 
the meat is likely to be moist and cool. 
Anything else that is cool and moist, 
they contend, will do the job just as 
well, while cold compresses will do it 
better. 


. * * 


Did_the Versailles Treaty conclude the 
World War? 

@e The Versailles Treaty, signed 
June 28, 1919, officially concluded the 
war between Germany and the Allies. 
The treaty of St. Germain, signed 
September 10, concluded peace be- 
tween Austria and the Allies; of Neuil- 
ly, November 27, between Bulgaria 
and the Allies; of Grand Trianon, June 
4, 1920, between Hungary and the 
Allies; and of Sevres, August 10, 1920, 
between Turkey and the Allies. The 
United States did not officially con- 
clude peace treaties with Germany, 
Austria and Hungary until 1921. 


* * * 


Is there such a thing as a “bullet-proof” 
tire tube? 


e Yes. The U. S. Rubber Company 
has developed a tire tube that is bullet- 
proof in the sense that it seals itself 
after being punctured by bullets. In 
a test, according to company officials, 
one of these tubes was shot 29 times 
by army rifles, then sealed itself so 
well that “only a fraction” of the 60- 
pound air inflation was lost. More- 
over, it is asserted this self-sealing 
process can be accomplished at tem- 
peratures as low as 39 degrees below 
zero (F.). The new tube is being 
manufactured for the U. S. Army and 
also is being released for restricted 
use on law-enforcement vehicles, 


. . o 


Why does it take more time for an air- 
plane to fly from the Atlantic coast to the 
Pacific coast-than from west to east? 


@ The east-to-west trip is somewhat 
slower because the prevailing winds 
blow from a westerly direction at nor- 
mal levels of commercial flight. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Spinach & Egg Souffle 


Even Popeye wouldn’t know he was 
eating his favorite food under this 
appetizing disguise. Assemble three 
eggs, one cup finely chopped spinach, 
one-half cup thick white sauce, one- 
half cup grated cheese and one tea- 
spoon chopped onion. Beat the egg 
yolks until thick, then stir into the 
thick white sauce (with cheese add- 
ed). Next add the spinach and onion, 
and fold in the stiffly beaten egg 
vhites. Turn the mixture into a 
vreased casserole, set in pan of hot 
water and bake in moderate oven 
about 50 minutes. Serve with tomato 


sauce, 


Sizing for Rugs 

Rugs in constant use frequently lose 
their shape and just won’t lay down 
because the sizing on the under side 
has deteriorated. According to the Ex- 
tension Service of the University of 
Nebraska Agriculture College, the life 
of such rugs may be prolonged by re- 
sizing them. 

First thoroughly clean the rug by 
shampooing and let it dry. Then tack 


108 9324 


_ 108—Young Fitted-and-Plared Lines in a Princess 


k with a Pretty Square Yoke. Designed for 11 to 
A 13 requires 334 yards 39 inch fabric. 


9324—Pert Sports-Dress has a Peaked Waist-Seam 


end Novel Side-Buttoning. Designed for 12 to 20. A 
‘© requires 334 yards 35 inch fabric. 


115—Slenderizing Shirtwaister with Trim Lines that 
tter. Desi ~ for 34 to 48. A 36 requires 35% 
abric. 








Send fifteen cents for each ee Write clearly your size, name 
orders to PATHFINDER Pattern partment, 243 West l7th Street, New York City, N. ¥. 


Fashions Review for Summe 





it napside down on the floor and apply 
a solution of one part glue (one-fourth 
pound) and eight parts water (two 
quarts). If the rug is light weight, be 
sure not to put on so much glue that 
it penetrates to the right side. After 
application of the sizing, let the rug 
dry for 24 hours before relaying. 


Fruit Whips 


“What shall I serve for dessert? 

Many housewives and cooks have 
found the answer to this question to 
be a delicious fruit whip, made with 
fruits of pronounced flavor and color, 
like strawberries, raspberries, apri- 
cots, peaches and prunes. 

Among fruit whips especially pop- 
ular at this season argstrawberry and 
raspberry. Both of these are prepared 
in the same way. Simply combine one 
and a fourth cups cooked berries, one 
cup powdered sugar and one egg 
white, Beat until stiff enough to mold, 
pile lightly on a dish, chill and serve 
with whipped cream or a chilled cus- 
tard. 

For a prune whip, use one-third 
pound prunes, five egg whites, one- 
half cup sugar and one-half tablespoon 
lemon juice. Cook, sieve and sweeten 





4386—Ric-Rac Gayly Outlines the Smart Style Fea- 
tures of this ‘“‘Practically Perfect’’ Frock. Designed 
for. 34 to 50. A 36 requires 342 yards 35 inch fabric. 


4403—-Femininity in a Soft, Mature Afternoon Dress 
with Attractive Yokes. Designed for 34 to 48. A 36 re- 
quires 344 yards 39 inch fabric. 


203—A Frilly Little Party Frock is Topped by a 
Jaunty Cape. Designed for 4 to 12. A 6, dress, re- 
quires 134 yards 35 or 39 inch fabric; cape, 142 yards 


54 inch fabric. 





address and style number. Send 


19 


the fruit. Then beat the egg whites 
until stiff and fold in the prune mix- 
ture and lemon juice. Addition of the 
hot fruit pulp partly cooks the beaten 
egg whites, so the whip may be chilled 
and served with a whipped cream top- 
ping without further cooking. If the 
whip is to be baked, however, imme- 
diately pour the mixture into a but- 
tered mold or pan, set the latter in a 
pan of water and cook in a very slow 
oven. Then chill before serving. 
~~ 


Caius tea 


If you have a head of cabbage, an 
onion and some leftover potatoes and 
meat, you have just about the makings 
for a tasty and substantial dish. Brown 
one-fourth cup chopped onion in three 
tablespoons hot fat. Then mix in two 
cups chopped raw cabbage, two cups 
cooked potatoes, two-thirds cup chop- 
ped meat, one tablespoon milk and 
half a teaspoon salt. Bake or cook in 
skillet on top of stove. Serve hot. 


Week’s Hints 

@ For whiter mashed potatoes or 
boiled rice, add a pinch of cream of 
tartar to the cooking water. 





@ Don’t keep honey in the refrig- 
erator. It keeps better in the pantry or 
cupboard, 


q Cocoa will not lump when added 
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to hot milk if it is first mixed with 
sugar, then made into a paste with 
cold water and heated. 


@ To prolong the life of a large rug, 
shift it around every six weeks or so. 
This prevents constant wear on those 
sections covering the most-traveled 
part of the room. 


q Egg whites whip up more quickly 
_when they are at ordinary room tem- 
perature. 


@ Small cream puffs filled with 
chicken salad or a cheese mixture 
make attractive tea sandwiches. 


@ To add to the flavor of canned 
salmon or tuna, sprinkle lightly with 
lemon juice before creaming or scal- 
loping. 


q Pineapple rings, browned and 
sprinkled with chopped green pep- 
pers, make delicious steak garnishes. 


@ Standing on a heavy rug or rub- 
ber mat will go a long way toward 
preventing fatigue during long periods 
of ironing. 





Haven’t you often wished you had a sensible water- 
proof apron for slipping on quickly over your nice 
clothes when in the throes of hastily preparing a 
quick luncheon, dinner or snack? Here is the answer 
to that desire—just about the nicest thing in prac- 
tical aprons right from the fashion centers. 

Pashion stylists say ‘“‘Look to a aprons for Chic.’’ 
Pifth Avenue stores are displaying them. Here’s one 
that is entirely new and different, and oh so practical 
—one we believe every woman will adore wearing be- 
cause it’s so prim, perky, and glamorously transpar- 
ent. It protects but does not hide the beauty of your 
dress. This colorful tea apron is made of transparent 
Pliofilm in red, blue, rose or green and has a wide 
ruffle of white Plioilm. It is*waterproof, won’t get 
brittle, crack, or stick together. To clean, merely wipe 
with a damp cloth. It’s a wonderful convenience that 
any woman will be proud to own. The talk of the 
town right now. Husbands and young men couldn’t 
find a better item to give to their mothers, sisters and 
sweethearts. 





Send 25c for each apron. Write clearly your name, 
address and color Send orders to Path- 
Merchandise Service Bureau, 1261 Broadway, 
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READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 2) 





dictatorships when they stand in their 
WAY «2 
H. E. Swigert 
Hannibal, Mo. 
* . . 

I regret to see your warmongering in 
editorial of April 20th. We know there 
is a concerted propaganda drive or the 
extension of credit to nations at war which 
will inevitably be following by sending 
our men... 

Rev. Albert L. Coombs 
Center Harbor, N. H. 
* - . 

I take issue with your editorial, “Not 
Our Business?” ... You failed to give 
the readers of your magazine the full 
story of your editorial . .. As the 
protector of small nations, England and 
France are no more such than Germany. 
What will America get out of going to 
Europe to pick tHe hot chestnuts out of 
the fire? ... 

William Rapberg 
Taconite, Minn, 

... Clever propaganda is being spread 
over the country that the Allies are losing 
and that the United States must enter the 
contest to save democracy. Entrance into 
the war would create a dictatorship in the 
United States, increase the national debt 
to 100 billion dollars, bring about na- 
tional bankruptcy, wipe out life insurance 
and investments of the middle class and 
cause the poor to suffer... Senator Cap- 
per was right when he said, it is “none 
of our business what happens in Europe.” 
Lawrence Sapudah 
Unionville, Pa. : 

{For further editorial comment on this subject, 
please see page 14.—Ed.] 


Hitler & the Allies 

I admire the way PATHFINDER handles 
the Nazi question ... If the Democratic 
form of government does not suit some 
people they should by all means go back 
to the land of Nazism ...I hope our 
government will see to it that the Nazi 
Bund is eradicated from this country, 
root and branch. 

F. E. Elder 
Traverse City, Mich. 
a 7 . 

Say what he may about England and 
France being bandits and making blunders 
in this war, every liberty-loving man on 
earth must admit that they are fighting 
his battle. 

A. B. Cannady 
Crescent City, Fla. 
- * . 

Hitler’s conduct reminds me of the 
ancient story of the man that was caught 
making off with a piece of his neighbors 
property. He explained that he was tak- 
ing it for the fear that if he didn’t, some- 
body would steal it. 

L. N. Sawyer 
Sandpoint, Idaho 


The Youngest Justice 

It is seldom, indeed, that one has a 
chance to correct the ever-dependable 
PATHFINDER, but the following figures 
are submitted to show you are wrong in 
your April 20th issue in the statement 
that Mr. Justice William Johnson holds 
the record as the youngest appointee to 
the United States Supreme Court: 

Joseph Story, Mass., nominated by Pres- 
ident Madison, was born Sept. 18, 1779, 
appointed Nov. 15, 1811, age 32 years, 1 


“ — 
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month and 27 days. He was confirmed 
three days later and died im office Sep. 
19, 1845; service 33 years, 10 months and 
1 day. William Johnson, South Caroli 
born Dec. 27, 1771, appointed by Presid 
Jefferson March 22,.1804, age 32 year,.. » 
months and 25 days. He was confin 
2 days later and served until his dea: 
Aug. 11, 1834, after 30 years, 4 months :; 
17 days on the bench... 

Fred Swee 


New York City 


Bouquets To Us 

Please let me add my word of thank 
the many you receive for your presen 
tion of the news at home and abroad, \ 
very pungent editorials and your wee! 
surveys of things religious, education, 
and scientific . . . I have dropped all ot |), 
weekly news magazines in favor of you 
... Thank you also for keeping you 
magazine in an inexpensive form whi 
practically anyone can afford for the 
selves and as gifts to others... 

Katherine McCormic! 
Bristol, Tenn. 
* 7 * 

The first year PATHFINDER was pub- 
lished some one sent my mother a three 
months trial offer and we have taken it 
ever since—three generations. 

Mrs. John Traub 
Sandusky, Ohio 
* * o 

During all the years from 1913 
February 15, 1940 I didn’t even know there 
was such a thing as PATHFINDER magi- 
zine, 

It is a possible chance that I would 
have gone on living until my time came i! 
I hadn't been fortunate enough in being 
employed in an office under a man that 
is a steady subscriber and reader of you: 
magazine. 

I really go for your magazine and | 
especially like very very much reading 
and analyzing all expressions listed under 
the heading of “Rhyme & Reason.” 

“Spec” Morgan 
Waco, Tex. 


Chicago West? 

I really think it is time someone spoke 
anent the easterners’ habit of speaking of 
Chicago, etc., as “the West.” ... If you 
will look at your map closly, you will per- 
ceive that it is east to a great portion of 
the*ecountry, so could not rightly be terim- 
ed “the west” or even “the middle west,” 
as it is so frequently called. This has 
long been a source of irritation to me, so 
decided to ease my mind. 

Mrs. Jessie H. Sowders 
Natrona, Wyo. 


Who Writes Them? 

On several occasions during the past 
few years acquaintances have writ! 
letters to your Readers Write Dep’t. bu 
none was ever published; ... on 
other hand a “letter” was published sup- 
posedly from a small community in nort!- 
ern Calif. A friend from there wrote m« 
that no one lived there by that na: 
. . - What I cannot understand is why :' 
otherwise splendid magazine, and fault! 
to the nth degree in other respects, shot 
apparently have its staff write letters and 
let the public assume that these letters 
are from its readers. It is totally unlikely 
that a reply will be sent to my inqui! 
so I will not bother to send a stamp 

Aaron Zyle: 
Sanoma, Calif. 

(Mr. Zyler’s letter astontshes PATHFINDER. A! 
no time, under no circumstances, has ‘‘Readers Wr 
ever published anything but letters received from 
readers. PATHFINDER each week receives a grea! 
volume of such mail, and naturally not all of it cao 
be printed. Mr. Zyler’s suspicion is utterly withou! 
justification.—Ed.] 
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SELF-TEST 





HE following questions are based 
on the material in this issue of 
\THFINDER. Award five points for 
ch correct answer, the highest pos- 
ble total being 100 points. 


e (1) The Governor of what State 
has proved his marksmanship by 
hooting the buttons off a living 

rget? 

F * * * 

e (2) If convicted on all counts in 

e indictment charging him with ex- 

rtion and conspiracy, George Scalise, 
president of the Building Service Em- 
ployees International Union, would be 
iable to how many years in prison? 
a) 30 to 50 years? (b) 781 to 1,563 
years? (c) 10 to 15 years? (d) 2,000 
» 3,000 years? 

* a * 

e (3) What is the largest Protes- 

nt denomination in the United 
States, and how many members does 

have? (Credit of 2% points for 
each correct answer.) 


7 * 7 


e (4) Select the false statement in 
iis series of sentences: About 800,- 
00,000 chicks are hatched each year 
n the United States. Most of them 
re shipped when one week old. An 

expert chick-sexer can sort out 1,000 
chicks an hour with 95 per cent ac- 
uracy. Most chick-sexers are paid 
ne cent per chick. 

e (5) Does Adolf Hitler believe that 
the majority of people are masculine 
r feminine by nature? In what book 

his belief on this subject expressed? 
Credit 242 points for each correct 
nswer.) 


* * * 


e (6) An ordinary optical micro- 
cope can be made to magnify up to 
2.500 diameters. True or false? 


@ (7) The Boke of St. Albans is: 
1) a volume which for centuries has 
ecorded the noble families of Europe ; 
b) a 15th century English book which 
mtains chapters on hawking, hunt- 
ig and armor; (c) the book which 
King Haakon of Norway signed when 
e took the throne, and which the Ger- 
an army is now trying to capture? 


* * * 


7 (8) Exports of what United 

tates’ product increased 225 per cent 
1 the first three months of 1940 over 
he same period in 1939? 


e (9) Belgium’s King Leopold con- 
idered the international situation so 
rave last week that he: (a) decided 
) abdicate; (b) asked the Allies to 
me to Belgium’s aid; (c) refused to 
permit his government to resign; (d) 
rdered 500 fighting planes from the 
nited States? 


7 * * 


@ (10) Was Guy M. Gillette in the 
ews last week because he had in- 
ented a new type razor? Because he 
ad been slapped by a Japanese sentry 
n Shanghai? Or because he was 
airman of a Senate committee in- 
estigating political campaign ex- 
penditures? 


@ (11) Is Adrian Carton de Wiart 
a polo player, a German U-boat com- 
mander who invaded Scapa Flow, or a 
British general commanding in Nor- 
way? 

e@ (12) If you wanted to re-size the 
under side of a rug, which of these 
would you use: (a) linoleum cement; 
(b) sulphur and molasses; (c) a solu- 
tion of glue and water; or (d) laun- 
dry starch? 

ie. * 

@ (13) Did figures released by 
WPA regarding the average college 
girl reveal that she had more “oomph” 
than the average movie star, was 
shorter and heavier, or was more in- 
telligent? 

* * . 

@ (14) Dino Alfieri, whom Musso- 
lini last week appointed Ambassa- 
dor to Germany, had previously been 
Italian Ambassador to the Vatican, 
and before that minister of Popular 
Culture. True or false? 


@e (15) Dr. J. Ross Veal of Gallinger 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., has de- 
veloped a new leg amputation tech- 
nique. Is it important because it re- 
sults in no loss of blood? Because it 
prevents post-operative lung infec- 
tions? Or because it does not hurt 
the patient? 

@ (16) If a President or Vice Pres- 
ident wanted to resign from office, he 
would send a letter to the House of 
Representatives, which elects the Pres- 
ident in case of an electoral college 
tie vote. True or false? 

@ (17) What political party, which 
has nominated candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President 13 times, last 
week chose John W. Aiken of Massa- 
chusetts as its 1940 standard bearer? 


7 * * 


@e (18) How did a man’s ill-fitting 
false teeth cause him. te run afoul of 
the law last week? 

@ (19) $1,000,000 was offered last 
week: (a) by grateful Germans as a 
birthday present for Hitler; (b) by 
the Allies for Adolf Hitler dead or 
alive; (c) by a Pittsburgher as a re- 
ward for delivering Hitler for trial 
before the League of Nations; (d) as 
a 5-to-1 bet by Lloyds of London that 
Hitler would die within a year? 

e@ (20) From which of these three 
sources did the President say opposi- 
tion to his proposed shift of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority sprang: (a) 
The airlines’ excellent record; (b) 
ignorance, gullibility or politics; (c) 
manufacturers who want to sell more 
planes abroad? 


NSWERS to the preceding ques- 

tions will be found in stories ap- 
pearing on the following pages of this 
week’s issue of PATHFINDER: (1)— 
p. 16; (2)—p. 6; (3)—p. 13; (4)—p. 12; 
(5)—p. 3; (6)—p. 10; (7)—p. 2; (8)— 
p. 12; (9)—p. 9; (10)—p. 5; (11)—p. 7; 
(12)—p. 19; (13)—p. 15; (14)—p. 8; 
(15)—p. 10; (16)—p. 18; (17)—p. 5; 
(18)—p. 6; (19)— p. 17; (20)—>p. 4. 
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Do Nerves 


Drive You Crazy 


during your “Trying Days” 





Try this Way for Joyful Relief 

ARE you unusually sensitive during your 
trying period? Do trifles upset you—make 
you nervous and irritable? Then listen:— 

Countless thousands of women have dis- 
covered remarkable relief from nervousness 
during using days in Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription. Have stated they were carefree, 
happy—ready for any occasion. 

his famous preparation of a practicing phy- 
sician acts in two ways to relieve nervousness 
associated with functional disturbances. First, 
it increases nutritional assimilation, so you’re 
better able to stand such nervous upsets. 
Second, it contains medically recognized drugs 
to calm nerves. 

Don’t suffer unnecessarily from nervousness 
during your period. Get Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription from your Guaee today. See if 
it doesn’t help you to be calm and happy. Or, 
write Dr. Pierce, Dept. 640, Buffalo, New 
York, for generous E sample of this 
renowned preparation. 
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YOU CAN influence others with 
your thinking! Learn to impress 
others favorably—get ecress your 
ideas. Let the Rosicrucians show 
you how to use the power of mind. 
For free book write Scribe E.K.Y. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 






AUTO: DIESEL 


Master a real trade. Auto Mechanics, Diesel Mechanics, 
Are Welding, Aostanens. bed ng ete., Let us train you 


to be an ex Auto-Diesel M nie and help you get a 
good job. cost to you is reasonable. Learn on modern 
equipment with tools under experienced instructors. Real 
shop work. Steam-heated buildings. Room and board in 
our steam- aoshen Copautery. We pay your fare to Nashville. 
For free catalog write 


Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn. 





n me- 
— = pA, Letter. 
FREE. Overall size, height 30 
my - in., thk. 8 in. ‘oot- 


reight paid. Satis- 
e. Frelg Ke 


Gris desta ato 
SCRATCHES AND CUTS SPELL 


—_—~-—~-_~—~ 


SALVE relieves discomfort of cuts, 
wounds, burns, and skin irritations of 
external origin. FREE SAMPLE. Write 


Ask famous expert from France how to shampoo 
your hair at same time quickly at home ne with “SMARG- root 
PO-KOLOR” Any shade. No dyed look, streaks or conn 


Most | wel Permits washing or permanent Wave. Free 
Vailigny Prod. inc., Dept, &-K, 254 W. 31 St..N.¥. 


from Red Squill, a 
raticide recommended 
by U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul. 
1533). Ready-Mixed, for 
homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
Ser, for farms, 75¢. All 
Drug and Seed Stores. 
Damage each rat does 
> costs you $2.00 a 
year. K-R-O Co, 
Springfeld, O. 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 













































































































































































Newspaper Race 


This is a popular party game, but if 
played indoors it requires a fairly 
large room. However, if the room is 
not large enough for all players to 
race at once, they may be raced in 
pairs and timed. Then the two swift- 
est may compete for the champion- 
ship. 

Each contestant is given two pieces 
of newspaper. One of these, he is told, 
is for each foot. He must place one 
piece of paper on the floor in front of 
him and at the signal “go” step on it 
with his right foot. Then, in order to 
step forward, he must place the other 
piece of paper forward for his left 
foot. 

Now, in order to take another step 
forward, he must raise his right foot, 
balance himself on his left, and move 
the first piece of paper forward before 
putting his right foot down. This is 
repeated for each foot or each step 
forward until the goal line is reached 
—the other end of the room. In no 
case is a racer allowed to put a foot 
down except on the correct piece of 
paper, and any player losing his bal- 
ance is promptly disqualified. 

SS O—oooes 


Square Puzzle 


A square is a parallelogram having 
four equal sides and four right angles, 
like the figure in the accompanying 
illustration. It is 
a fairly easy mat- 
ter to divide a 
square into a num- 
ber of smaller 
squares — four, 
nine, 16, 25 and so 
on. But this puz- 
zle is more com- 
plicated than that: 
divide the square shown here or any 
square into five equal squares. Can 
you do it? If not, watch for the solu- 
tion next week. 





“Family Reunions” 


Here is an entertaining card stunt 
that requires only the four aces, four 
twos, four threes and four fours of an 
ordinary playing deck. The four aces 
are placed facedown in a row on the 
table with the explanation that they 
represent four members of the same 
family, all living in different parts of 
the country. The performer then deals 
ou each of the aces a deuce, explaining 
that they represent members of a sec- 
ond family. He does likewise with the 
threes and fours, always permitting 
the spectators to see each card before 
laying it down. 

Then the spectators are told that 
these four families all had reunions 
on the same day. So saying, the per- 
former picks up the four heaps of 
cards, without mixing them, and then 
deals them face-down, one at a time, 


PASTIME and SMILES 








into four new piles. And upon turning 
the cards over the spectators are sur- 
prised to see that each pile of cards is 
of the same denomination. That is, 
one pile contains the aces, another the 
deuces and so on. In other words, the 
members of each family have been 
united. 

The secret, of course, lies in the fact 
that the arrangement of the cards in 
the first four piles was not disturbed 
and in the second dealing—from left 
to right, 





Brain Teaser 


From Cleveland, Ohio, Paul Nemec- 
kay sent this week’s problem. In a 
certain Old World city a bronze lion 
fountain bore an inscription in Greek 
which, when translated, read: “I can 
spout water from my eyes, my mouth 
and my right front foot. Spouting 
from the right eye, I fill the fountain 
basin in two days; from the left eye, 
three days; from the foot, four days; 
from the mouth, six hours. How long 
will it take me to fill the basin if all 
outlets go at the same time?” Answer 
next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The car 
was from Tennessee, and the tag read: 
101,010 Tenn. 


Mix-Up Party 


Why not make your next party a 
“mix-up” affair? In giving or sending 
out your invitations ask each guest to 
come dressed as ridiculously, as pos- 
sible, that is, anything within the law. 
Large men can borrow old suits from 
small men, preferably odd pieces. Lit- 
tle men may appear in woefully over- 
sized clothes. Some can mix overalls, 
dinner coats and so on. The women 
can do the same kind of borrowing, or 
wear old-fashioned dresses, mixed 
outfits or clashing color combinations. 
When all the guests arrive, the party 
proceeds as usual. But because of 
these gay costumes, everyone is sure 
to have a rollicking good time. And 
don’t forget to have a judging contest 
to see who has the oddest and most 
original “mix-up.” 

en 


Smiles 


Gestapo—Buck up, old man. Think 
that all your ancestors have died fight- 
ing. 

Conscript—That’s just 
thinking about. 





what [I’m 


City Visitor—Why don’t you go into 
politics? 

Farmer—I’ve been in politics, I 
once got elected to the legislature and 
I found the legislature was just as 
hard to improve as the farm. 


Astronomer — Orion was beautiful 
last night. 
Wife—And what did she have on? 
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Mother—Why, Joany, dear; polite peo. 
ple don’t yawn in public. 

Little Joany—But mother, polite people 
don’t notice it. 





Helen—Oh, how I hate him—hate 
him! 

James—And how long has this ro- 
mance been going on? 


Mrs. Boogy—aAll men are liars. 

Mrs. Woogy—If I thought my hus- 
band wasn’t, I’d get a divorce tomor- 
row. 

Mrs. Boogy—You mean... 

Mrs. Woogy—Just what I said. He 
writes stories for those confessional 
magazines. 





Janey—Mother, did you buy me 
from the stork? 

Mother—Yes, dear, why do you ask” 

Janey—I’ve often wondered why 
you didn’t pay a few more dollars and 
pick out a baby without freckles. 


Funk—Why was Geefuzz so tight- 
lipped all evening? 

Wiggins—He cleaned his teeth in 
the dark and used glue by mistake. 





Mrs. Nagger—John, is everything 
shut up for the night? 

John—That depends on you; every- 
thing else is. 

Irate Mother (at table)—Jackie, | 
wish you would stop reaching for 
things. Haven’t you a tongue? 

Jackie—Yes, mother; but my arm’s 
longer. 

Harriet—So Ruth concluded to ac- 
cept that rich young scapegrace i0 
spite of his bad record? 

Mabel—Yes, she forgave his past be- 
cause of his presents. 


Hardboiled—What are you looking 
so sheepish about this morning? 

Egbert—I couldn’t sleep and was 
countin’ ’em all night. 


Skjold—Has your son’s college edu- 
cation been of any value? 

Bjorn—Oh yes; it caused his mother 
to stop bragging about him. 


Hayton was rather shy. When he 
handed Clara a gift box of candy she 
threw her arms around his neck and 
kissed him, and Hayton immediately 
grabbed his hat and started for the 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a million 
families. Tell your story to those interested 
readers in the fewest possible words. 

Classified Rates—@0 cents a word; minimum 
fourteen words. Each a and group of 
Pp - RY OE Fa the name and 

will be counted as words. 
Address nearest advertising office as listed on 
page two. 










BABY CHICKS 
000,000 CHICKS ANNUALLY. Big egg oducing 
stock. Can make immediate shipment Barred, 


ite Rocks, S. C. Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff 
pingtons, AAA grade $6.25-100; Cockerels ‘$5.95; 
lets $8.25. English White, Brown Leghorns, An- 
as $6.25; Cothorels $2.75; Pullets $11.95. Heavy 
xed $5.50. Assorted $4.75. We pay 
tee live delivery. Turkey Poults, 
6.50-100. Ducklings $11.95. Free Catal 
, County Hatchery, Box 29, Seymour, Indiana. 


BODY SUPPORTS 


RUPTURED? WHY SUFFER! Actual letters prove 
my new truss invention is a Godsend to thousands! 
adly sent on trial. Automatic Air Cushion assists 

jature to close opening. No hard pads or springs. 
tade-to-measure. Never sold in stores. Write for 
nfidential information in plain envelope. Brooks 
mpany, 534 State Street, Marshall, Mich 


CLINICS AND SANITARIUMS 


PILE SUFFERERS! ATTENTION—The McCleary 
linic, 982 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo., is 
ting out an up-to-the-minute book on Piles, Fis- 

la, and related ailments. You can have a copy of 
book by asking for it on a postcard sent to the 
ve address. No charge for it. It may save you 
h suffering and money. Write today for a free 

















INVENTIONS WANTED 


ASH FOR INVENTIONS patented or unpatented. 
Particulars free. Stamp appreciated. Mr. Ball, 
441-U-Pleasant, Chicago. 


MEDICAL 


TOMACH ULCERS Due to Gastric Hyperacidity. If 
ou suffer from Indigestion, Gastritis, Heartburn, 
Bloating or any other stomach trouble due to gastric 
peracidity, you should try Von’s for Bg relief. 
rigid diet.” Send for Free Samples this remark- 
ble treatment. Booklet is included. Write Phila- 
delphia Von Co., Dept. 53-H, Fox Building, Phila- 
elphia, Pa. 
MEN—DON’T GUESS ABOUT YOUR HEALTH. Send 
today for our Free illustrated booklet ‘‘Facts for 
Men Past 40."" This booklet explains in detail latest 
facts of interest to sufferers of ailments common to 
men past 40. Send for your copy today. Milford 
Sanitarium, Box PF, Milford, Kansas. 


FIGHT PILES MISERY—If suffering with itching, 
painful, bleeding piles, send $1.00 now for Active 
Three- Fold Pile Treatment. Money back oqueees. 





4 tive Medicines—620 Orleans, Chicago, Desk 
208-A. 

MEDICAL CLINICS es 
MEN PAST 40: FPrequent night riding, nervousness, 


burning urine, pains in the back, poor memory, etc., 

may indicate a serious condition. Our informative 

id well illustrated booklet discusses these symptoms 

detail and should be read by all men past 40. Send 

a postcard today and receive this Free Booklet by 
eturn mail. No obligations. Devine Bros. Clinic, 326 
©. Santa Fe, Salina, Kansas. 

____NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 

MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a Trained Practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 

ago School of Nursing, Dept. M-5,, Chicago. 

Bae: - PATENT ATTORNEYS 
NVENTORS—Don’t delay. Protect your idea with 
a Patent. Get Free Patent Guide. Write Clarence 

4. O’Brien, istered Patent Attorney, OE37 Adams 

Building, Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS. Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. 
Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
15. Washington, D. C. 

PHOTO FINISHING 

4T LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 
rs. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 

: Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
or Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 

[WO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
largements, eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt— 
reful. Film mailers Free. May’s Photo Shop, 

-F, LaCrosse, Wis. 

OLL DEVELOPED, 8 super snaps, wide plate sunk 

ieckled edged border and one enlargement. 25c. 
per Service, Box 814, Lawrence, Mass. 

ROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double- 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
nts each roll, 25c. Excel Photos, Dubuque, Iowa. 


How To Hold 


FALSE. TEETH 


More Firmly In Place 


Do your false teeth annoy and em- 
arrass by slipping, dropping or wab- 
ling when you eat, laugh or talk? Just 
‘prinkle _a little FASTEETH on your 
lates. This alkaline (non-acid) powder 
holds false teeth more firmly and more 
omfortably. No gummy, gooey, sty 
taste or feeling. Does not sour. Checks 
(denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH today at any drug store. 
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door. Fearing she had acted too hast- 
ily, Clara said: “I’m sorry if I offend- 
ed you.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” replied Hay- 
ton, “I’m going out for more candy.” 


Alford—Do you think the movies 
have taught people anything? 
Christy—Yes, I learned to kiss there. 


Alma—When Jim and Dot came 
back from their honeymoon trip he 
still had $2.50 in his pocket. 

Percy—The stingy thing! 


Tellit—I saw that million dollar 
movie this afternoon. 

Askett—Gosh, wonder what 
spent a million dollars for? 

Tellitt—Judging from the picture, 
I’d say they spent it for advertising. 


they 


A cityite writing to his country 
cousin about the Presidential cam- 
paign and the war stated: “I never saw 
the country so stirred up.” 

The country cousin replied: “Shucks, 
you should come out here during 
plowin’ season!” 


Census Taker—You 
married, Marcellus? 

Marcellus—Yas, suh! 

Census Taker—And is your wife de- 
pendent on you? 

Marcellus—She sho’ is, mister. If Ah 
didn’t find wuk fo’ her, she’d starve. 


say you are 


Teacher—What is a landlord, Tom- 
my? 

Tommy—The man who 
comes when Pa’s not home. 


always 


Rastus—Sambo, how come yo’ all 
dressed up these days? Yo’ must hab 
a job. 

Sambo—Big boy, I’se got somethin’ 
better’n any.job; I’se got a profession. 
I’se a orator. 

Rastus—What’s dat? 

Sambo—Man, don’t yo’ know what 
a orator is? Let me explain: Ef yo’ 
was to walk up to a ordinary man an’ 
ax him how much was two and two, 
he’d say “fo’r.” But ef yo’ was to ax 
one of us orators dat question, he’d 
say, “When in de cou’se ob human 
events it becomes necessary to take 
de numeral ob de second denomina- 
tion and add it to de figger two, I says 
unto yo’ an’ I says it without fear of 
successful contradition, dat the result 
invar’bly am fo’r.” Dat, my friend, 
am a orator, 





TRIAL ROLL 10c and this ad. Beautiful deckled al- 
bum prints. Positively finest finish obtainable. 
Mailbag, Box 5440 A, Chicago. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 Velox prints 25¢. Dividend 
coupon. 16 Velox r “7 25c. Willard Studios, 
Box 35387, Cleveland, 


ROLLS DEVELOPED. ro 5x7 and 8 prints, 25c. 
Reprints 2c. Photolab, 1806-AA Wabash, Chicago. 


SONG POEMS WANTED _ 


MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POEM. 
Phonograph Recordings Free if SS i. 

ing pamphlet Free. Keenan’s Studio, 

2140, Bridgeport, Conn. 


ORIGINAL. SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examina- 
tion by professional music writers. Five Star Music 
Masters, 611 Beacon Bidg., Boston. 


WANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS for musical setting. 
Publication, Radio, Recording service. Richard 
Brothers, 14 Woods Building, Chicago. 


ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS WANTED for immediate 
os ane Music Corporation, Dept. 
N 10, Portland, 

















ay ty WANTED. Xamination. pacheil, 
Master of Music: S10-PP South Alexandria, Los 
geles, Calif. 
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Old Age Policy Pays 
up to $50 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insur- 
ance Co,, 82 Postal Life Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., has a new accident 
policy for men and women of ages 65 
to 85. 

It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $50 
a month for disability, up to $25 a 
month for hospital care and other 
benefits that so many older people 
have wanted. 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
$3.65 a year! 

Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter millvon eople have 
bought Postal policies. This special 
policy for older people is proving es- 
pecially attractive. No medical exam- 
ination—no agents will call. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just 
write us your name, address and age 
—the name, address and relationship 
of your beneficiary—and we will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPEC- 
TION. No obligation. This offer lim- 
ited, so write today. 


X-WORD 


DICTIONARY 


At last you can find 
all the elusive and dif- 
ficult words in a book 
designed especially for 
crossword puzzle 
workers, Arranged by 
number of letters in the word, as 
well as by classifications, such as 
plants, animals, mythology, etc. 


RODALE PRESS $ 
Dept. PF, Emmaus, Pa. 














Post 
Paid 










Monuments. 
deeply carved—Freight paid —Satistaction 


SOUTHERN ART STONE COMPANY 
1927 V, Piedmont Rd. , Atlanta, Georgia. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


Send 10c only for valuable treatise. Compre- 
hensive information about causes, treatment 
and diet. Just send name, address and i0¢ 
to Department 160, Brownlee-Skaw, 500 N. 
Dearnborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





RELIEVE THAT AWFUL 


BACKACHE 


Due to Fatigue and Exposure 
THE FOUR-FOLD WAY 


Just rub on some En-ar-co 
end instantly it ins its 
four-fold work - ping 
soothe the back and lets 
= feel like yourself again. 

easant. At all druggists 
or send 10c for trial size to 
National aind 8 Co., 
55 West 42nd Street, 
N. ¥. C. Dept. 


DIRECT TO YOU 


@ Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE 
Monuments, 
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Keep Up With Politics Through 


The PATHFINDER Poll 
of Public Opinion 


ATHFINDER, in addition to being the original and oldest 
news weekly, is today relied upon by more well-informed 
Americans to tell them the unvarnished facts about every- 

thing of importance than any other medium. And no single maga- 
zine feature is so eagerly awaited every week by millions of readers 
as the PATHFINDER Poll of Public Opinion, accurately surveying 
the popular thought of the nation in all its important phases. This 
exclusive PATHFINDER feature is under the personal and scien- 
tific supervision of Emil Hurja, PATHFINDER’S publisher and 
nationally recognized expert in the gauging of public thought. 


Many Problems Confront America Today 


In the realm of polling public opinion, we are face to face in 
America today with the problem of government. Then there’s 
the question of war and relief. And taxes. How many persons 
would be willing to pay higher taxes so that the national budget 
could be balanced? What about the warring nations of Europe— 
how will this affect American business and the daily lives of the 
population? How about the CIO? What about the coming elec- 
tions for President, Congressmen and Senators, Governors and 
State administrations? All of these are burning questions of 
the day, and who wouldn’t like to have a glimpse into the future 
as to how America feels about them? 


A Look Into the Future 


Through the medium of straw balloting and scientifically con- 
ducted polls on leading questions of the day, PATHFINDER 
gives its readers regularly each week an accurate cross-section of 
what the country is actually thinking about the problems of the 
future and those that confront us now, but which have as yet been 
unsettled. Fhe PATHFINDER Poll of Public Opinion wants the 
candid opinion of the people, and when such questions come to 
YOU to be answered, your honest opinion will be welcomed. 


Keep Up With Pathfinder Polls 


The PATHFINDER Poll of Public Opinion is an exclusive and 
regular feature. It will not appear in any other magazine or news- 
paper. This year of all years, make sure that your PATHFINDER 
subscription is renewed before expiration. Send $1.00 for 52 
issues—or better still, $2.00 for 156 issues. Keep ahead of the times 
by reading the PATHFINDER Poll of Public Opinion regularly. 

If you would do a friend a favor, there is nothing he would 
appreciate more right now than the gift of a one-year subscription 
to the reliable PATHFINDER. You know you may renew your own 
subscription for 52 weeks and send a full year’s subscription to 
two different friends, all for only $2.00. Mail your order today. 


HERE’S A HANDY ORDER BLANK 
SEER RRR Ree eee eee Se 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. i 
I want to keep ahead of the times through the PATHFINDER & 
Poll of Public Opinion. Enclosed is $...... for PATHFINDER ...... 


years. (Write additional subscriptions on separate sheet and attach). é‘ 
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Emil Hurja, Publisher of PATHFINDER 


A nationally known analyst who has 
had a remarkable degree of success in 
divining the trend of public thought. 

first man in America to use 
the scientific poll system in political 
party management. 


Read What Others Say : 


As early as August, 1935, Hurja spot- 
ted Gov. Alf M. Landon as a 7-to-1 
shot for the Republican presidential 
nomination. In his own town in Mich- 
igan he predicted a majority of 3460 
votes—the actual majority was 3,017. 

—Washington Post 


Emil Hurja started the Breckenridge 
(Tex.) American, sold out ‘and moved 
to New York, settled down with sheets 
of statistics . . . In the 1932 elections 
he seemed to possess a sixth sense . . . 
his estimates were within 2,000 to 
10,000 of the final results . . . in the 
eight Rocky Mt. States, an average 
error of 564 votes per state. No magic 
is involved . . . his method is to avoid 
opinion, stick to statistical facts. He 
counts his elections before they are 
hatched. —Time Magazine 


Hurja is known in the inner circle as 
an uncanny political prophet. 
—Washington News 


Mr. Hurja was once reporter on the 
Fairbanks (Alaska) Times: He pub- 
lished a chain of community papers in 
Los Angeles, then went to New York 
as a statistical expert. His forecasts 
were astonishingly close to actual elec- 
tion figures. —The Alaska Weekly 


“Actual prophecies proved to be 
97% correct.”—Archibald Macleish in 
Fortune Magazine 


Hurja was in the air service during the 
war. Afterwards he published the 
Breckenridge Daily American. His 
favorite task, analysis of trends. Final 
analysis came within 500 votes in 10 
states, within 3000 votes in 20 states. 

—Dallas (Tex.) Journal 


Emil Hurja is an authority on Andrew 
Jackson as well as elections. 
—Chicago Daily News 











